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Let the UNDERWOOD 
Type Your Manuscripts 


HY THEY USE THE UNDERWOOD— 

Today, publishers insist on typewritten manuscripts. 
That, of course, is one reason why so many authors are 
using the Underwood Portable. 





But there are other reasons for the widespread use of the 
Underwood by authors. They are impressed with the years 
of typewriter manufacturing experience behind the Portable. 
They know it is built by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
typewriters. And they realize that its easy-writing Underwood 
touch, inherited from its big brother, lets thoughts glide on 
to the paper without effort. 

So the Underwood Portable is truly “more than a Portable.” 
“Tt’s an Underwood.” 

“Giving Wings to Words” tells more about the Underwood 
Portable—its size, compact—its work, exact—and its price, 
reasonable. Write for your copy. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., 
UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


‘It’s more than a portable—it’s an UNDERWOOD” 





























The Service Bureau for Writers 


(James Knapp Reeve, Franklin, Ohio, 
founder and former editor of The Editor) 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, 
for 
with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 


vision, and Preparation of Manuscripts 


vised upon by myself personally, 


Full explanatory leaflets sent on request, 
An efficient typing service under my personal supervision. 


Book Manuscripts a specialty. 


Sell 





that 
October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
=.= in met ho 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 


’ 


him the way.’ 


Mr. 
lyze, 


tion. 
on request. 











Manuscript 


“And one glorious day he opened an 
envelope and Heaven was in it. 
an acceptance.” 

For twenty years, 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. Jack 
London wrote that Mr. Reeve had “shown 


former editor of The Editor. 
earlier days he was world travel writer 
for many periodicals; 
paper and various magazines. 
what editors want. 

Reeve will personally read, ana- 
give a full letter of constructive 
criticism, and suggest markets for your 
particular manuscript. 
vise, correct and put your work into the 
best possible shape to merit considera- H. F. P., 
Rates and particulars will be sent 


Re- 


Editing, 
and 


read 


Markets. 


Advice Regardti.g 
'! Manuscripts 


Publication. ‘ 


’ 


giving methods and charges. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to ——— 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


It was 


Mr. James Knapp 


He is the founder and 
In his 


editor of a news- 
He knows 


Or, he will re- 


Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 
36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 


the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
tising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every 
rom the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
_photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
ary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
leted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 
THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
k. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
lows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 
Ie ha eg sini OF FICTION WRITING.—Gives 
finite knowledge of how to develop any basic idea 
the best story that can be built around it. 
vst.) Price $1.75. 


step 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in ‘“‘The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification. Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded. Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! Manuscripts.” 


lor all writers. 
book. Price $2.50. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 


The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 





5 ALEX.BLDGC. JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher rranxuiy, o. 
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What Is Your Investment 
In Rejection Slips? 


Most of us writers, no matter how big we may be, have a sub- 
stantial investment in rejection slips. We get back one of our 
offerings, pigeon-hole it in the desk and that is the last of it 


most likely. 


Thousands of Dollars are Being Wasted 


Some of it is being wasted by you. If these manuscripts would 
be cared for, looked over carefully, constructively criticised, 
your investment would pay dividends. 


YOU HAVE PUT IN YOUR CREATIVE EFFORT— why 


not realize? 


WeCan Make Those Rejections Into Checks 


It is no sleight of hand trick, but means that our staff of highly 
trained writers will give your work just the kind of attention it 
needs. We will find out why it was rejected, pick out the small 
inconsistency, the unnoticed rough spot, or the weak parts and 


repetitions. WE WILL MAKE THAT REJECTION A SALE. 


Our charges for criticism, including a full written report of fun- 
damental errors, market advice, is $1.00 per 1,000 words. Kindly 
enclose return postage with manuscripts. 

OUR GUARANTEE IS — our criticism will sell your work for 
If it fails, we will work with you further, free of charge, 


until the sale is made. 


you. 


Send us in your latest rejection and get a check. 


THE WRITER’S AID 


825 15th Ave., South MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

; Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—-show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot—tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 


HUE INiSe 


This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 

1000 words or less 

1000 to 2000 words.. 

2000 40. SOGOU WOTKB.. coc cvesccvsiveces 

a ee ne 

4000 to 5000 words............ 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10 000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 


charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 





Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 





NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.’’"—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 





“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Make Money as a News Writer 


Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers. The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 


Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 


It Points the Direct Road to Success 


Julian J. Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 





$7.00 for $5.00 





Eleven Important 
Lessons 


. Newspaper eee a 


Promising Fiel 


. What News Is. 

. News Sources. 

. How to Handle the Story. 

. How to Get the Story to the 


Paper. 


. Newspaper Correspondence. 

. How to Handle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions, 

. Expressions to Avoid. 

. Branches of Correspondence. 

. Correspondence as a_ Bread 


Winner. 
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The WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 

ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


The or Digest, 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

I oie (P. O. a or personal check) for $5. o 
for which send to me return mail your “IDEA 
COURSE IN NEWS wi ITING AND CORRESPOND 
ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER'S 


extend 
DIGEST for one year. 


ce ee ee ee 
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Writes for 200 Papers 


jJ. E. BULLARD 
Successful Free-Lance Writer 


For fifteen years a prolific contributor to business and 
technical periodicals; author of “‘Instructions to Gas- 
Appliance falesmen’”’ (1914), and “‘Gas-Appliance Dis- 
play and Demonstration’ (1917), the first books ever 
published in this country on gas merchandising; author 
of many serials, fictional and non-fictional, on business 
and technical subjects; Associate Editor of The Horse- 
less Age, 1917-1918; Y. M. C. A. Secretary, with the 
37th Division U. S. Expeditionary Forces in France and 
Belgium, at the front; since January, 1919, has contributed 
articles and fiction to at least 200 periodicals in the United 
States, Canada, and England, and devotes his time ex- 
clusively to writing. 


“‘“My net income from writing, since I began to 
study the short-story under Dr. Esenwein, has been 
many times greater than it had been for all the 
years I had been writing previously. I believe that 
Dr. Esenwein’s course will be of untold aid to 
every writer of business articles. It increases one’s 
keenness of observation; helps one to make the best 
of his material, and to put it together more inter- 
estingly; and fits one to meet the demands of the 
modern editor. As the years go by these demands 
are becoming greater and greater. The better busi- 
ness periodicals are already demanding material of 
a higher grade than will satisfy the poorer class of 


fiction magazines.”’ 





Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work 
because they are taught to do so. 

One student has reported sales of $600 in 
one week; another has recently won a $2,000 
prize; others have sold their first stories. 
News of this sort comes in every day. 











Stories Serials 
Articles 
READ THIS BOOKLET 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 





J. E. Bullard and 28 other authors 
show how Dr. Esenwein’s 40-lesson 
Course has helped them. Course 
is sold at a very moderate price, 
or on easy payments. It will help 
you. 


Let us tell you all about it 


Among Dr. Esenwein’s success- 
ful students are those who had 
never written previously for pub- 
lication, and those, like Mr. 
Bullard, whohad—fiction writers, 
article writers, novelists. Allhave 
profited in quality of work, and 
in dollars and cents. 


Send in the Coupon Today 


poem GlsP HER Esaeaewase 


J The Home Correspondence School, 
r Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me without charge 


f obligation your booklet 


“29 Stories of Success” 


I am interested in 
From The 


i Writer’s 
Digest 
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Writing for the Trade Journals 


By HAROLD F. PODHASKI 
II 
(Continued from April) 





This is the second of a series of timely articles by this gifted writer, opening a 
remunerative field that many ambitious writers have overlooked. His exposition 1s 
clear, impressive, and true. He believes that good American dollars should be received 


in exchange for a writer's brains, and tells how to get them. 





Type of Material Used rangement, turnover, overhead, handling 
This subject will be discussed only briefly Of salespeop‘e, ete., ete. 


here, as a more detailed analysis will be As regards the news pages of the maga- 


zines in the Merchandising Group, while 
the story with a direct retail angle is gen- 
erally given the preference, more or less 
space also is devoted to the manufacturing 
and wholesale activities of the trade cov- 
ered, primarily the latter. However, to the 
average reader of this subject the news de- 
partments will be of no great interest, for 
editors depend almost entirely for this ma- 
terial on regular staff correspondents. And 
unless you can receive such an appointment 
it is far more profitable to confine your 
activities to the writing of special articles. 


found later on. 

With the exception of the pages that are 
given over to the news of trade activities, 
the editorial contents of the magazines in- 
cluded in the Merchandising Group are al- 
most entirely devoted to some phases of re- 
ail merchandising, except those magazines 
that might be included in either the Mer- 
thandising or the Industrial Group. 

Now, to the mind of the average person 
merchandising and selling are more or less 
‘synonymous terms, but they are by no means 
‘synonymous in the true sense of their mean- 
ing. For while selling pertains to one phase It is rather difficult to outline, with any 
business only, merchandising is a degree of accuracy, the exact type of mate- 
word of very many ramifications. Hence, rial that is used in the magazines of the 
whenever I speak of merchandising stories Industrial Group, by reason of the fact 
[mean stories covering every branch of re- that the sort of material published depends 
tail commerce, including not only selling, a'most entirely upon the particular field 
but also buying, inventory, advertising, col- that the magazine may cover. In a gen- 
«ctions, credit, stock knowledge, stock ar- eral way, however, one might describe the 


7 








editorial contents of the magazine reach- 
ing the manufacturing industries as per- 
taining to all phases of productive activ- 
ity, just as the contents of the retail dealer 
magazines pertain to all phases of retail 
merchandising. But it is impossible to de- 
fine accurately the type of material used 
in the other magazines of the Industrial 
Group, unless we were to take up each field 
in turn for detailed discussion. And we 
have neither the space for that purpose, nor 
is the subject of sufficient importance to 
the average writer. However, a partial 
analysis will be found later in this series. 

The news pages of the magazines in the 
Industrial Group are devoted to trade ac- 
tivities, market reports, prices and statis- 
tical information, etc., principally from a 
manufacturing or industrial standpoint. 
Considering the fields as a whole, magazines 
of the Industrial Group devote much more 
space to trade news than to those of the 
Merchandising Group, and if the writer is 
interested in this branch of trade journal 
work, the best way to obtain a reliable 
knowledge of the sort of news material that 
is published is to secure copies of as many 
trade magazines as he can and make a care- 
ful study of their contents. 


As regards special articles, about the 
same thing holds true for the magazines of 
the Professional Group as for those of the 
Industrial Group, in that no general defini- 
tion of the type of material used can be 
given because of the fact that no two of the 
fields covered are enough alike that one 
could make such a definition apply to them 
all. Furthermore, the Professional Group 
is of no great importance to the average 
writer, for there are comparatively few 
magazines in this group that could be said 
to offer an active market for manuscripts. 
There are, however, a few notable excep- 
tions to this rule, so one should not con- 
sider the Professional Group of magazines 
as entirely an unprofitable field. 


Knowledge is Power 
endeavor 
vital fac- 


In no other branch of literary 
is knowledge of the field a more 
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tor ‘to success than in writing for the trade 
magazines. Therefore, until you have ac- 
quired that knowledge by careful and sys- 
tematic study you are not only wasting your 
own time, but you are wasting some busy 
editor’s time as well, when you try to write 
articles for the trade magazines. 

I do not necessarily mean to imply by 
this that you have to undergo a long period 
of study to acquire such knowledge, for 
that is by no means essential. Presuming 
that you are a writer of average newspaper 
ability, I believe that a few hours of care- 
ful and systematic study of the contents of 
three of four trade magazines should en- 
able you to write successful articles for 
those magazines, if you will apply to the 
writing of your stories the knowledge of 
the field you have acquired by this study. 
And I would strongly urge, too, that you 
keep on with this study for an indefinite 
period during the progress of your work, 
for no matter how successful you may be 
in writing for the trade magazines, you can 
never acquire too much knowledge of the 
field. Take my own case as an example. 
In spite of the fact that I have been. writ- 
ing successfully for the trade magazines 
for a number of years, giving the whole 
of my time to this branch of literary en- 
deavor, I spend a great deal more time in 
studying the contents of trade magazines 
today than I did when I first undertook this 
work as a profession. And I do so because 
I have learned from long experience that 
the knowledge I acquire by this study is of 
inestimable value to my future work. 

There are certain magazines published 
that are far better for study than most of 
the others, and that you may waste as little 
time as possible, I will offer here a list of 
the magazines I would recommend for this 
purpose. In advising that you secure and 
study as many of these magazines as you 
can, I am taking into consideration the 
average editorial contents of each issue. 

Among the magazines of the Merchan- 
dising Group I would recommend the fol- 


lowing : 
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American Paint and Oil Dealer, 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
copy, 10 cents. 

Automotive Merchandising, 9% Haratio 
St. New York City. Per copy, 10 cents. 

Business, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Free. 

Department Store World, 300 Lincoln 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Per copy, 25 cents. 

Display World, 30 Opera Place, Cincin- 
nati, O. Per copy, 10 cents. 

Drug Topics, 291 Broadway, New York 
City. Per copy, 10 cents. 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City. Per copy, 25 cents. 

Dry Goods Merchants’ Trade Journal, 
Des Moines, Ia. Per copy, 35 cents. 

Electrical Merchandising, 10th Ave. and 
46th St., New York City. Per copy, 25 


cents. 


Furniture Age., 4828 Sheridan Road. 
Per copy, 25 cents. 

Furniture Record, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Per copy, 30 cents. 

Good Hardware, 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Per copy, 10 cents. 

Hardware Age, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York City. Per copy, 25 cents. 

Hardware Retailer, 130 I©. Washington 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Per copy, 25 cents. 
(Formerly the National Hardware Bulle- 
tin.) 

Home Equipment, Des Moines, Ia. Per 
copy, 35 cents. 

Hosiery Retailer, 66 Essex St., Boston, 
Mass. Per copy, 25 cents. 

Inland Merchant, 1170 Broadway, New 
York City. Per copy, 35 cents. 

Mailbag, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 

Men’s Wear, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 
Per copy, 25 cents. 

Motor World, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York City. Per copy, 35 cents. 

National Grocer, 208 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago. Per copy, 15 cents. 


36th St., New York City. 
cents. 


National Retail Clothier, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. Per copy, 35 cents. 


Novelty News, Waukegan, Ill. Per copy, 
30 cents. 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Per copy, 10 cents. 
Progressive Grocer, 709 Sixth Ave., New 
York City. Per copy, 10 cents. 
Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Per copy, 15 cents. 
Sporting Goods Buyer, 373 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Per copy, 10 cents. 
System, Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, 
Chicago. Per copy, 35 cents. 
Variety Goods Magazine, Gerke Bldg., 
Cincinnati, O. Per copy, 20 cents. 
Walden’s Stationer, 41 Park Row, New 
York City. Per copy, 25 cents. 
Women’s Wear, 8 E. 13th St., New York 
City. Per copy, 5 cents. 
Among the magazines in the Industrial 
Group, I would recommend the following: 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Per copy, 25 cents. 
American Machinist, 10th Ave. and 36th 
St., New York City. Per copy, 25 cents. 
American Paint Journal, 3717 Washing- 
ton Blvd.; St. Louis, Mo. Per copy, 10 
cents. 
Automotive Industries, 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City. Per copy, 35 cents. 
Brick and Clay Record, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Per copy, 25 cents. 
Bus Transportation, 10th Ave. and 36th 
St., New York City. Per copy, 25 cents. 
Ceramic Industry, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Per copy 25 cents. 
Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
copy, 20 cents. 
Distribution and Warehousing, 239 W. 
39th St., New York City. Per copy, 20 


Per 


cents. 


Electric Railway Journal, 10th Ave. and 
Per copy, 20 


(Continued on page 55) 








How I Write a Scenario 


By JUNE 


The very first thing I do in constructing 
a scenario from a novel or play is to find 
the theme of the story. For in every essen- 
tial, the theme is the most important thing 
It is to the story what 
This is a 


to be considered. 
the foundation is to the house. 
fact that all young writers shou!d remem- 
ber, whether they write for the screen or 
for the magazine. The story is not the 
thing—but the theme of the story is the 
thing. 

No story has ever really lived in novel, 
drama or otherwise that has not had a 
theme. Jven a story on the screen may 
make money, and possibly be popular for a 
time, but it will not live, and will never 
be revived if it lacks a theme, 

In considering a story I always try to 
feel the atmosphere of it. For instance, in 
the “Four Horsemen of the 
I possibly visualized every character just 
intensely as did the novelist, Ibanez. If the 


Apocalypse,” 


screen version compares with the book, and 
critics are agreed on that point, then it is my 
feeling for the story, that has made that 
possible. Often in a drama | have found 
something that has marvelously 
dramatic to me, but upon investigation I 
find that it has not so impressed other peo- 
ple. To find the essential drama in a story, 
however, I must do a great deal of weed- 
It has always been pleasing to 


seemed 


ing out. 
note that at least the vast majority of peop‘e 
have responded to my own sense of the 
dramatic in a story. I try to construct the 
story from the high spots, filling in to make 
the screen tale logical, and at the same time 


trying to keep the characters alive as the 
writer conceived them, so that people who 
have read the great book or seen the great 


play will recognize them. 

As I have worked with the director dur- 
ing the filming of most of my stories during 
the past few years, I have always been most 
particular to see that the book or drama 
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is fotlowed as closely as possible. In that 
way only can the story seem to live, the 
characters step out and the dramatic se- 
quences follow one after another in nat- 
ural order. 

I often change a dramatic sequence here 
and there in order to place smaller se- 
quences together. It is my way of trying 
to make a dramatic whole, while at the 
same time realizing that the great public 
may not notice these dramatic changes if 
the vivid sweep of the story is carried on. 
After all, the mind of the reader retains 
only the high lights of a story, and it does 
not stop to piece together the minor details. 

I really started scenario writing because 
I was disappointed with most motion pic- 
tures. I many great stories 
changed beyond recognition, altered even 
until the very big dramatic climaxes were 
left out. 

I felt that I wanted to see the stories 
more true to the author’s conception. So 
I started to experiment in my own way, in 
a manner, of course, which I felt was cor- 
rect. Il found it very difficult for some 
years, as | often worked with directors who 
did not see the story in the same way that 
I saw it. This has been largely overcome 
in the past few years, and now there is 
more harmony between writer and director 
as the art of the cinema advances. 


saw too 


In fact, in no place is harmony more 
essential than at a motion picture studio. 
I wou'd consider it first among all the ele- 
ments that go to make a real picture. | try 
to instill it everywhere, and more and more 
are directors realizing the value of it. 

I naturally prefer to work with a big 
story, such, for instance, as “Ben Hur,” as 
it gives me unlimited scope from a dra- 
matic point of view. 

And when I make a scenario, I always 
feel that I am but the servant of the author. 
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Suggestions from an Editor 
By RICHARD DARNELL 


Always it is a great satisfaction to find 
than one’s opinions or statements are en- 
dorsed by others. In these pages it has 
more than once been asserted that editors in 
general do not care for ghost stories, nor 
for stories of beginning writers who have 
suddenly attained wonderful successes. 

Recently we were pleased to see on the 
somewhat elaborate rejection slip of a prom- 
inent magazine, the following declaration 
regarding things it did not want: “No ghost 
stories nor yarns about writers.” 

There are some publications that use 
ghost stories, but a!most without exception 
these must be stories with a strong psycho- 
logical slant—not the sort where the ghostly 
presence is found to be merely an optical 
delusion, accentuated by fear; as of a white 
sheet waving from a clothes’ line, or a white 
horse calmly meandering about the field. 


And as to “yarns about writers.” The 
trouble with these is that the tellers of the 
stories rare!y give true pictures of a writer 
and his strivings. In anxiety to leap to- 
ward a climax, they over-leap all the diff- 
that are encountered on the way. 
They neglect to impress the reader with the 
fact that writing is an art in which one can 
perfect himself only by long and arduous 
Discouragements are bound 


culties 


apprenticeship. 
to come, difficulties continually appear, to 
be met and surmounted. The goal is worth 
while, and reached, 
effort. But stories in which hard 
study, practice, earnest application, are 
made tittle of, give a false impression, and 
one that editors do not care to place before 


repays ail the 
work, 


when 


their readers. 

\nd speaking of editors: It is difficult 
to counteract in the minds of many young 
Writers, the impression that editors are in 
league against them, simply because they 
do not accept their first offerings. Later, 
these same people will learn, if they keep 
on in the profession of writing, that the 


very best friends they have are these same 
editors. 

Rarely a day passes but that some evi- 
dence comes to the writer that editors of 
our best publications are continuaily putting 
Often a little note 
on a rejection s:ip gives a hint as to why 
the story failed, how it might be bettered; 
a suggestion perhaps of some other pub- 
lication that might like to see it; a word of 
encouragement to the writer to send other 
material—all little things, but showing that 
the editor is observant of all the material 
that comes to his desk, and always ready 
to give a hand to the writer in order that 
he may climb a littie higher on his way. 

And now let us talk a little more about 
characterization—a topic that had our at- 
tention in the last number of the WriTER’s 
DiGEsT. 

Polti has how 
for the building of wholty different char- 
acters. In characterization, as well as in 
plot and incident, it is weil to study real 
life, but we must avoid being too literal. 
We may get suggestions from real life, but 


out the helping hand. 


shown wide the field is 


rarely can we make exact copies. 
I’verywhere we will find people who may 
be used as for character, certain 
traits portrayed and emphasized, others per- 
As a suggestion | 


studies 


haps omitted wholly. 
may instance two characters from life 
whom I have known to be used in fiction 
in this manner, and very strongly: One, 
a gentleman of the O!d School in the truest 
sense of the word; a man of great learning 
and of simple habits; an old man with 
white hair and flowing beard, straight as 
an Indian, punctilious in his deportment, 
of an irascib'e temper and of kindly heart 
—a marked figure wherever he appeared. 
Such a character is rarely found, and any 
competent writer cou'd make him serve in 
some way as a leading fictional asset. 

The other was a woman, educated, of 
some wealth, cold and calculating, and rec- 
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ognizing wholly her lack of physical charm. 
In consequence, determining that she would 
cultivate her mind, know books, art, life, 
and study the social arts so that her per- 
sonality might attract men despite her phys- 
ical handicaps, hoping and believing that 
these would enable her to make an entirely 
worthwhile marriage from the worldly point 
of view. Finding that her cultivated acces- 
sories failed, she finally accepted and mar- 
ried a faithful earlier lover of common 
mold, who had for years been contemptu- 
ously thrust aside. 

Such curious angiers may be found in 
the lives of many of those about us, even 
when the outward surface betokens a calm 
and uneventful and unemotional existence. 

The great text-book for a writer is LIFE. 
All plots, all incidents, all characters, may 
be found by him who as he runneth, reads 
from this open book. 

And this brings us to incident, which 
plays always a large part in the story of 
action. There is too much of a tendency 
among beginning writers to make use of 
the entirely obvious. The automobile to- 
day is the one great factor in American 
life. 
mobile accident. 
on all highways, we read of ‘them in the 


Nothing is so common as an auto- 
We see such continually 


morning paper at breakfast, we learn of 
them from every friend or acquaintance. 
Many writers in searching for incident go 
no further than the first turn of the road, 
where they may be certain to find an auto- 
mobile accident of some sort to serve their 
purpose. 

Almost always follows the hospital scene, 
and often this is staged to furnish the set- 
ting for the reconciliation of husband and 
wife, of lovers, or to give opportunity for 
some death-bed confession. But it is so 
commonplace, so wholly one of the things 
that editors now characterize at once as 
old stuff, and wonder why it is that writers 
will go over and over the same ground, in- 
stead of seeking for something of origin- 
ality with which to stir the emotions of his 
readers, that this particular bit of fictional 


machinery may well be thrown into the dis- 
card, 

Life today is so full, and so full of new 
factors, new movements, new inventions, 
new thoughts, that there is no excuse for 
falling back upon the worn-out mechanics 
that have been used over and over in the 
short story. 

The people whom we meet are not the 
people from whom the fictionist of twenty 
years ago constructed his characters. They 
are new and different, more complex, just 
as life has grown more complex. 

And situations, incidents that are meant 
as climaxes, have not the emotional force, 
not the dramatic values, if the reader rec- 
ognizes in them old acquaintances. The 
reader of fiction is continually seeking to be 
stimulated by some new thought or new 
viewpoint. The writer who cannot minister 
to this need stands the best chance in the 
world of failing completely. 

Editors are alert to this demand from 
their readers, and it is their business to meet 
the demand; to supply the things that their 
readers want. If they cannot do this the 
fortunes of the magazine, and consequently 
the editor’s personal fortunes, will fall to 
the lowest ebb. 

It has well been said that “reading maketh 
the full man”; yet for thé writer there is a 
better slogan, “observation maketh the full 
man”; for if the writer does not observe 
with a clear mental vision the things that 
encompass him in this modern complex life 
of ours, all his remaining labor and pains 
will be in vain. 

It is this power of observation, and the 
further ones of assimilating, and of assem- 
bling upon the printed page the impressions 
gathered thus in city and town, in the street, 
in the railway train, on the ocean steamship, 
in our palatial hotels, in the homes of our 
fellow men, in our factories and mines, 
on our farms, wherever men and women 
work or play, wherever is poverty or wealth, 
tragedy or joy, that makes the writer whose 
work is welcomed by editors and readers 
alike. 
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How Writers Work 


By FRED GILMAN JOPP 


The movie scenario bug has never bitten 
me. This, in spite of the fact that I am 
in constant touch with the stars and studios. 
Moreover, I have a wife who has rejected 
numerous offers to appear on the screen. 

“Bunk!” says you. 

Not a bit of it, old dear! 

Twenty minutes before I sat down to 
write this article I was on the Lasky lot. 
A famous star told me that she ‘would give 
her enormous weekly salary to be able to 
call one single hour of the day or night 
her own. When the director isn’t telling 
her what she must do, it’s the hair-dresser, 
the wardrobe, the publicity department, etc. 
At night she must appear at benefits, balls, 
cafes or some charity function—something 
that will ever keep her before her “dear” 
public. Her husband, just an ordinary 
business man, by the way, wonders if he’ll 
ever have her to himself again and—goes 
fishing to figure it out. Gosh! Aren't | 
giad that my wife has sense enough—is old 
fashioned enough—to want to be just a 
wife, and nothing more. 

The scenario bug has never bitten me. 
Why? Well, just take a walk around any 
lot and see the writers—like inmates in an 
asylum—pecking away at their type wagons, 
with one eye on the clock and the other 
searching the walls for an idea. True, 
they’re making real money, but they earn 
it by the sweat of their brow. 

\hat follows, | am going to steal from 
larry Carr, whose “Lancer” column in the 
Los Angeles Times is known to the ends 
of the earth. 

\ recent biographical sketch of Miss 
\my Lowell, the Boston poetess, states that 
she begins her literary labors always at 
midnight and works until eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

Also—and these are Harry’s published 
words—the sketch says that she smokes 
cigars as she works. 


Genius seems to flow better at night. 
That’s when Major Rupert Hughes does all 
his writing. Most of his work begins after 
he returns from the evening’s social fes- 
tivities. He writes from then on until early 
morning. 

Major Hughes writes all his novels long 
hand with pen and ink. He keeps his notes 
hanging in his room on strings where he 
can’t lose them. ; 

Jim Tully writes in a little house on the 
slopes of the San Fernando Valley. He 
uses a bantam-sized typewriter. Jim’s pe- 
culiarity is that he can’t write near a win- 
dow. It distracts him to look out. He has 
to stare at a blank wall. 

Adela Rogers St. John writes her stories 
on a typewriter. Certain days of the week 
she locks herself in an office, seeing no 
one. 

Peter B. Kyne writes his stories on a 
typewriter; turns them over to a secretary 
and never sees the manuscript until it is 
published. He has an office in an office 
building and keeps regular hours like a 
banker. 

Edna Ferber goes into regular athletic 
training, like a prize fighter, while she is 
She walks every day and 
swims twice a week. Like Jim Tully, she 
can’t stand open windows. She can’t even 
write in a room with pictures on the wall. 

And Jopp, the guy who is writing this— 
an unknown, because he writes the type of 
stuff that demands famous names over it— 
has them all beat on a peculiar way to write. 


writing a novel. 


During the afternoon he goes around in- 
terviewing, picking up odds and ends for 
future stories, then immediately forgets 
them, so that the conscious mind may ab- 
sorb more material. But the instant he gets 
to sleep, all those seemingly disconnected 
subjects will troupe through the subcon- 
scious mind, then begin grouping into indi- 
vidual stories. All this while Jopp is pound- 
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ing the pillow. And after breakfast the 
next morning he sits down to the oid type- 
wagon, drops the keyboard into high gear 
and zooms through a non-stop period until 
the stroke of noon. Then the memory be- 
comes a total blank for working, so in the 
afternoon he goes out and gathers more 
material—and so on, that night and the 
nexi— 

This, to beginners, may be pretty hard 
to take and believe, but it’s merely a matter 
of mind training and exceedingly simple, 
once you get the hang of it. 

As an example: Try awakening yourself 
at eight o’clock the next day by telling the 
old subconscious mind that you want to 
get up at that time. Look at the clock when 
you awaken and it will be almost on the 
If you don’t make it the first 


dot of eight. 
In other words, you’ve got 


day, try again. 
to be sure that your subconscious mind gets 
what your conscious mind tells it. It won't 
be long before you get this trick down. 
From then on it will be easy because once 
the two minds work in harmony there is 


———— - 


nothing to it. Then begin piling your facts 
away, but remember at the time you tell the 
subconscious mind to retain that fact also 
tell it to bring back that fact when you are 
asleep. 

But avoid mince pie and cheese when 
retiring, for best results. 

Those of you who are fortunate enough 
to be in Hollywood might watch Jimmy 
Cruze, the director, practise what I preach. 
While on the set he hardly ever glances at 
the script. Players claim that he is the 
easiest man to work for in the whole movie 
game. He’s the fastest “shooter” in the 
movies. Why? Because the picture of the 
next scene is in his conscious mind, to be 
crowded out a few seconds later by a later 
scene, these pushed forward by the sub- 
conscious mind. His two minds are in con- 
trol, that is all. 

Reader, don’t think that a study of New 
Thought is necessary. It isn’t! Writing is 
darn hard work—for some folk. It needn't 
be for you unless you refuse to use that 
round thing that sits on top of your neck. 


Three Tricks of the Trade 
By GEORGE WOODS HICKS 


Author of “Johnny Cannuck,” “The Devil’s Gold,” ete. 


I suppose it is the hard knocks which 
most scribe-beginners receive that beat into 
us the “help-one-another” spirit. For | 
have yet to meet the writer who, at memory 
of his own initiation into the “tribe,” has 
not tried his level best to pass along to the 
novitiate some of his own little pet “tricks 
of the trade.” 

Being no exception to this happy rule, and 
having received my full share of initiatory 
bumps—and then some—I feel “moved” to 
dropping three little hints which have ac- 
tually worked in my case. This knowledge 
having penetrated successfully through my 
natural opaqueness and density, I feel, 
therefore, that the information will prove 
efficacious to the last toddling novice. 

In enumerating these little “stunts” I 


have chosen one each from what we might 
call—if we do not indulge in hair-sptitting 
word significations—the three spheres of 
action: the material, the mental, and the 
spiritual. 

Now, these “tricks of the trade” are not 
technical devices—technicians have covered 
that field too thoroughly for any of us to 
find even a_ stray nugget—but they 
are . . . well, judge for yourself! 

Here’s something on the material plane 
for a writer with a strong heart—but most 
of us have that sort of a thing or we 
wouldn't have started in on the game in 
the beginning. 

In the last seven months I have written 
over a quarter million words—including 
two novels—and consequently have not had 
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time for much outdoor exercise; this I have 
had to take “intensively.” To accomplish 
that result, every morning I run as hard as 
| can up an oak-clad foothill of the great 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, out here in old 
Sunny California. This starts my heart 
thumping like a pile-driver (O Shades of 
Llyperbole!) and makes my breath come— 
as the little boy said—‘“in short pants.” 

Now, according to what we learn from 
our academicians, quick breathing stimu- 
lates the emotions. Take it from me—it 
does! When | get up to the top of that 
hill, | feel so emotional that the slap of a 
beastly rejection slip in my face would feel 
like the touch of a kindly editor’s check in 
the hand. Seriously, though, | know of no 
better “morning’s-morning” to stimulate 
the brain ceils (if any) than a generous 
dose of exercise just before dusting off the 
worn keyboard of “old faithful.” 

As for the mental trick, it is this 
for what it is worth: 


take it 


After the tedious work of the day—per- 
haps a morning of creative work followed 
by a full afternoon of typing—and the sub- 
tle twilight hour comes with its relaxing 
influence, I give myself up to the soothing 
outward charm of it all and let my mind 
swing back into the “kingdom” within. 
Then—like an epicure taking an olive to 
change his taste before sampling another 
dainty food—I visualize a humorous, a fan- 
tastic, or perhaps a spiritual episode, and 
fol!ow this up with a mental rehearsal of 
every act and speech of the day, and even 
some of my innermost thoughts. 

Now, this doesn’t take long, and I find 
that it not only aids as a memory sharp- 


ener, but also acts as a mental stimulus be- 


fore retiring. Especially when there has 
been some unsolved problem of the day— 
perhaps a complicated and baffling plot— 
I learned, that to let my thought linger upon 
the subject for a few moments in the eve- 
ning, often results in perceiving the solu- 
tion very clearly in the morning. 

Try it!—it’s lots of fun; just like peeking 
into a great mental storehouse of some kind. 


Shish!—the editor is watching me—l’ve 
got to “speed up my action.” 

Well, last but not least, is a spiritual 
“stunt: Be careful of your attitude to- 
ward and outlook upon life—especially your 
appraisal of your audience. “Oh, but that 
is a mental proposition,” you say. No, not 
as I see it; and surely not as I wish to con- 
vey the thought. Oh, for a spiritual lan- 
guage! 

I mean this: If you have a spiritually- 
supercilious attitude toward your audience; 
if you feel a pious regret that the “low- 
brow” element will never appreciate your 
“stuff,” then beware, dear beginner, you are 
not only out of tune with the Infinite, but 
you are like the Irishman in the regiment, 
who said everybody else there was out of 
step but him. 

I know whereof I speak, for when I 
have felt this self-righteous way while writ- 
ing, it resulted in turning out copy that 
had the Pharisaical taint—the O Lord, I 
thank Thee that I do not write as other men 
write” sort of style, “if you know what | 
mean!” as friend Wodehouse’s “Bertie” 
says. 

So, humbly I shake hands with many a 
rejection slip, and instead of “cussing” the 
patient editors, I “sit me doon” and try to 
turn my writer’s harp in accord with the 
hearts o’ the world. And well do I know 
that if I cannot touch the feelings of the 
“low-brow” as well as those of the “high 
brow,” it is because I MYSELF am out of 
tune: I have not learned to play correctly 
“the harp of the spirit!” 


SUFFICIENCY! 
By WiILLt1AM SANFORD. 


I called upon a lady ed. 
“T have some clever jokes,” I said, 
“How about accepting one— 
They are witty—full of fun!” 


“No more!” said the lady ed. 
“T accepted one,” she said, 
“And paid dearly for my whim, 
For you see I married him!” 








The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Twenty-one in Mr. Kennedy’s series of A, B, C 
studies in the writing of poetry. 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 
SINCERITY 


Most of the phrases which we utilize as 
substitutes for ideas were coined by those 
short-sighted persons who somehow confound 
economy with monetary matters; and among 
these from time immemorial it has been the 
custom to encourage the shiftless cult of 
mediocrity. Since Attica was young the 
“middle road” has been commended by sages 
and schoolmasters, by vestrymen and grand- 
parents and bankers, and all the other really 
responsible constituents of society, and yet, as 
I need hardly point out, it has been the devia- 
tors from the highway, the strayers in by- 
paths and even in posted woodlands, whom 
men, led by instinctive wisdom, have elected 
to commemorate.—/ames Branch Cabell. 

This article has nothing in particular to 
do with the general title of the series. It 
is not very much concerned with the tech- 
nique of verse-writing as that term has 
been used in previous articles. 

We might almost call it, An Essay on 
the Technique of Poetic Thinking, or, Cer- 
tain Observation on the Psychology of 
Beauty—only then nobody wou!d read it. 
It happens that a number of people ought 
to read it, because without considering the 
ideas here set forth, they will never write 
any verse of importance, and if they get 
any of their work printed, it will be a lucky 
accident. 

During the past two years I have read 
hundreds of poems submitted by writers 
in almost every state of this country, and 
by poets in foreign countries as well. As 
a result, I know a good deal about the feel- 
ing of editors when they open a fresh lot 
of verses. If the editor approaches the 
task of reading verse with reluctance—or 
even dread—it is because experience has 
taught him that most of the poems that 
come to him wil have a little merit, but 
not very much. 

The quantity of fairly creditable verse 
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turned out is enormous; the quantity of 
highly meritorious work is surprisingly 
small. The same thing, of course, is true of 
any kind of prose; yet editors know exactly 
what they want in prose and are often abte 
to explain quite intelligibly why they want 
it. With verse, it is different. The average 
editor knows only that about one poem in 
one thousand “hits him right between the 
eyes,” as one member of the fraternity ex- 
pressed it. 

f-ven when he knows what is wrong with 
a poem submitted, the editor cannot always 
tell the writer. Were he to write a note 
saying, “Your poem is dull and stupid be- 
cause it lacks sincerity,” the poet would 
merely be indignant. He would protest that 
he felt deeply what he was writing about. 
How, then, could he be insincere ? 

The difficulty hinges on the meaning of 
that word “sincere.” Genuine emotion is 
sincere as emotion—but in itself, it is not 
art. If it were, all of us, even including 
the ones who ca‘! themselves artists, would 
really be artists. Those who know the de- 
rivation of the term will a!ready understand 
what I am trying to say. Marble, as it 
comes from the Italian quarries, is likely 
to be flawed. In the days of Rome's 
grandeur, clever builders discovered a pro- 
cess of filling the flaws with a kind of wax 
that was indistinguishable from genuine 
marble. Within a short while, however, the 
wax would discolor and crack under the 
action of wind and rain and sun. This 
species of fraud was much to the benefit of 
the builder’s pocket, but much to the detri- 


ment of public buildings. Thus, it came 


to be customary to insert a clause in all 
contracts providing that marble work was 
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to be sine cera, without wax. The meaning 
grew naturally to include any workman- 
ship that was true throughout; not marred 
by any sham or fraud. 


The poet works in a medium perhaps 
more difficult than marble, and his diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact that sham 
work cannot be concealed. From the very 
completion of his work, insincerity is visible 
tor every eye to see. 


Insincerity in verse may be of two kinds. 
Mechanical insincerity the poet himself can 
recognize. If his lines are defaced with 
lame feet and false or trite rhymes, he can 
perceive the fact and remedy it. When 
he has corrected faults of this class, he is 
likely to feel that his work is good. Per- 
fect execution of a mediocre conception, 
however, remains forever damned by the 
stamp of mediocrity. It is not enough that 
the work be well done; it must in the first 
pace be worth doing. For the poet’s work 
to be worth while, it must result from the 
play of sincere thought upon sincere emo- 
tion. 

Sincerity of thought generally results in 
work characterized by four qualities: orig- 
inality, and definiteness, and vividness, and 
restraint. These are the touchstones what 
will test for the poet the worth of what he 
has done. To cite examples is, of course, 
difficult. No poet wants his work pilloried 
before the world as bad. 


Originality is the most difficult of the 
four qualities to obtain. In it the other 
three are involved. The writer who has 
never seen a nightingale and never heard 
it sing may well ask himself how it hap- 
pens to be in his poem. If it is there be- 
cause he has loved the work of John Keats, 
the chances are that his work is merely 
imitation. What is the matter with the 
American meadow lark, the wild canary, 
the songsparrow, the loon, or a score of 
other familiars of our woods and lakes and 
prairies? Why are not the birds the poet 
knows good poetic material? It is the 
poet’s business to apply to common things 
the creative imagination that glorifies them. 


If he allows some previous writer’s imag- 
ination to suffice for him, he will not do 
sincere writing. 

The whole matter of poetic diction is in- 
volved in this question. Poetic vocabulary, 
as I have written elswhere, is a myth. Kip- 
ling cannot be accused of being unpoetical. 
What amazing word and sound combina- 
tions he bends to his purpose: 


There’s worser things than marchin’ from 
Umballa to Cawnpore. 


I ship mineselfs tomorrow, see, 
Und round the Skaw we go, 
South, down the Cattegat, by Hjelm. 


’Er petticut was yaller, an’ her little cap was 

green, 

You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din. 

What is true of his work is true of the 
work of any strikingly original writer. He 
uses the proper word for his purpose re- 
gardless of whether it is considered a poetic 
word. 

I must add in this connection that orig- 
inality does not necessarily imply novelty. 
Yet they are likely to be found together. 
Edna St. Vincent Millay achieves both in 
such strikingly fresh lines as, 

She learned her hands in a fary tale 
And her mouth on a valentine. 

Editors cannot be blamed for liking the 
novel idea. Indeed, all of us like a change 
once in a while. Particularly is the strik- 
ing beginning of importance. Many poems 
that end with a real idea begin with a truism. 
The poem that attracts from the beginning 
by its freshness of treatment or theme has 
half captured the reader already. If the 
beginning attracts, he is predisposed in 
favor of what is to follow. 

The problem of definiteness is a difficult 
one because definiteness in poetry is im- 
plicit rather than explicit. That is to say, 
we try to suggest emotions or ideas rather 
than to blurt them out. Yet they must be 
specific ideas and definite emotions. Every 
writer is familiar with emotional states that 
are vaguely pleasurable and yet resist 
analysis. Writing that results from such 
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emotions is likely to be worthless. On-y 
the emotions that can be. crystallized are 
material for the poet. Perhaps the trouble 
with many poems is that the writer began 
putting them on to paper too soon. Those 
who read the article on building the poem 
will remember that months elapsed in the 
case cited, between the birth of the idea and 
the actual writing of the poem. The long 
wait was necessary in order that the idea 
might become definite enough to be worth 
expression. 


Specific ideas, however, are useless un- 
less they are c‘othed in specific words. Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch somewhere lists a 
large number of words that he calls foggy. 
He means that ordinarily they are incapable 
of suggesting a definite impression. Con- 
sider such words as thing, place, scene, 
great. Just what do they mean? Any poet 
who acquires distinction will be found to 
have the habit of using words that convey 
sharply outlined ideas. Such are action 
words. Almost any good poem is full of 
them. These sets of verses full of indef- 
inite words, half-formed and half-borrowed 
and half-expressed ideas—from all such as 
these, Good Lord, deliver us. 

Vividness is procured in much the same 
vay, except that here we get into a larger 
field, the phrase. Whether expressed in 
a single word, or—as is more likely—in a 
phrase or sentence, the surprising and yet 
appropriate image is the best. No one can 
give complete directions for being vivid in 
the writing of verse. I suggest, however, that 
the poet try this test on one of his poems. 
Make a list of the words in it that convey 
impressions of motion, sound, color, size, 
Does the poem con- 
If not, it is not 


shape, odor, or taste. 
tain many such words? 
likely to be vivid. What I am saying is 
merely that the concrete is more vivid than 
the abstract ; the specific more vivid than the 
general. 

Not for nothing is divine love symbol- 
ized as a lamb, a vine, a cup, a dove, a 
fountain. For one person who can com- 
prehend the beauty of an abstraction, hun- 


dreds can appreciate the concrete symbol. 
Which means most to the imagination: di- 
vine omniscience, or the all-seeing eye? om- 
nipotence, or the sword of the Lord? 


Adrian Richt, in The Guardian for 
March, 1925, says something profoundly 
relevant: 


“Satan fell from heaven because, some- 
how, he fell short of it. Endowed with 
beauty, brilliancy, and understanding, he 
was still foreign to that place. And Milton 
knew that the more he gave him, the more 
terrible and blameworthy would be his fa!l. 
Thus, indeed, Milton gave him everything, 
and to give his God more became so im- 
possible that the figure of God in Paradise 
Lost is an uninteresting whitewash.” 

The observation is correct; the reason, 
perhaps, is still to seek. In dealing with 
Satan, Milton felt perfectly free to handle 
his subject ruthlessly. Anybody who reads 
the early books of Paradise Lost must be 
impressed with the fact that Satan stands 
out as a distinct, vivid, and even noble per- 
He is the true hero of that great 
work. When he dealt with God, on the 
other hand, Milton was inhibited by his 
reverence. He dared not treat his Creator 
with the freedom that an artist must have. 
An artist is a creator: as such, he is supe- 
rior to his material and treats it as flippantly 
or as savagely as his theme requires. Mil- 
ton, in treating God as artistic material, 
was attempting the paradox of creating the 
Creator, of treating the superior as an in- 
ferior. Naturally he failed ‘because he 
could not, and dared not if he could. 


sonality. 


Restraint, we may dismiss with a word. 
If the artist’s emotion masters him, it will 
be strong emotion, but the resu‘t will be 
weak art. Only when he keeps his domin- 
ance over it, treats it with a firm and sure 
hand, will it serve his purpose. 





THRIFT rides in safety only when 


Honesty drives. 
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Margaret Wilson—Her Book 


By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 


When Margaret Wilson won the prize 
in Harper’s Book Contest and later won 
the Pulitzer Prize, I have no doubt that a 
murmur went up from the unsuccessful 
contestants, some of whom suspected favor- 
itism. Margaret Wilson won the prizes, 
they complained, not because her book was 
the best book read by the judges, but be- 
cause She was Margaret Wilson. What can 
an author without a name and without pul 
hope for in these days? And contestants 
who were above such a suspicion as this 
wondered why their book failed when The 
Able McLaughlins succeeded and read the 
story wistfully, comparing it with that other 
story upon which they had placed such high 
hopes. 

Since I have been out of the criticism busi- 
ness I have found myself standing off and 
looking at the beginners I have known and 
g them as I was unable to see them 
when we were working side by side. And 
I have been amazed to discover how few 
of them have really put forth steady, earn- 
est effort in seeking to find their way into 
print. I imagine there is only one here and 
there who would admit that the cause of 
his failure lies within himself; and yet if 
I were asked to give the most frequent 
cause of failure among the failures I have 
known, I should say without any hesitation: 
Lack of good, hard, honest, persistent work. 
Because of this lack hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of writers fail and many more meet 
with only fitful or mediocre success. 


seein 


| had a little patron some years ago who 
used to send in fragments of writing for 
iticism, The work was clever, and the 
riter had evidently had some exceedingly 
interesting experiences and some very novel 
I felt that if she would only “get 

’ she could produce some, wholly ac- 

ible articles and stories. But, though 
‘had a credit that warranted her in send- 


ing in as many manuscripts as she could 
easily turn out, only fragments contin- 
ued to come and these at long intervals. 
She used to put a check mark, made with 
a dull, soft pencil before each paragraph 
she produced. In one of my letters I re- 
ferred to these marks and assured her that 
the indentation of the first line was all 
the editor needed to see that a new para- 
graph was intended. The writer replied 
that she loved to make those marks. And 
I suppose she’s still making them, if she’s 
still writing. Now I’m pretty sure that if 
Margaret Wilson had made big check marks 
with a soft, du‘l pencil opposite each para- 
graph of “The Able McLaughlins” the edi- 
tors would not have thrown her book out 
because of these. But some way I can’t 
imagine a writer with a serious purpose, 
with a real story to tell and an earnest de- 
sire to make people listen to it, stopping to 
make the check marks. And it’s the real 
stories by the earnest writers that win the 
prizes. 


A successful clergyman once asked me 
to read a poem he was about to mail to his 
publisher. I did so reluctantly, for I 
strongly suspected that the minister wanted 
praise and sympathy more than he wanted 
criticism. When I had gone over the lines 
I said: “Well, you have a weak rhyme here 
and faulty meter here and here and here, 
and your figures are sometimes confused. 
You say, ‘Open thou mine eyesight.’” The 
minister hastened to explain what he meant. 
“T know what you mean,” I answered, “but 
your style is bad. Our eyes can be opened, 
but our eyesight must be improved or 
strengthened.” The minister was too busy 
getting ready to defend the line to take 
in what I said, so I let him have the floor. 
And a few Sundays later I found myself 
following a Children’s Day programme 
which contained the disputed line. Yes, 
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I’ll admit the poor workmanship did not 
keep the author from getting into print. 
But he has never had a story or poem or 
article published by a magazine of the high- 
est standard, and he has never won a prize 
from a firm like Harper’s. 


Another minister, one of my most re- 
spected patrons, asked me to criticize some 
Easter poems for him. After he had read 
my letter he chided me gently for finding 
flaws in that which he had prepared as an 
offering to God and which seemed sacred 
to him. I reminded him that when God de- 
manded an offering of men he stipulated 
that it should be without spot or blemish, 
the first fruits, the best the one who made 
the offering could produce. This writer has 
unusual ability, but reading his prose is 
like forcing a way through a thicket, and 
he refuses to alter his style in any way. 
He may se‘l a book some day and he may 
win a prize, but he will do so only with the 
aid of some friend or paid critic who sup- 
plies the necessary hard work of revision. 
He can never attain success alone with the 
methods he now employs. 


A woman sent a firm for which I was 
working a story that needed recasting. I 
did the recasting. Soon we received a note, 
enclosing a letter from a well-known maga- 
zine which liked the story but desired refer- 
ences. The author did not know what the 
magazine meant, so she turned the business 
over to us telling us that the plot germ of 
the story had been given her by a corre- 
spondence school. We had no recourse but 
to lay the facts as they were before the 
magazine interested in the story. I don’t 
know whether the author sold her story or 
not, but I wonder why she wanted to. The 
plot wasn’t hers and the workmanship was 
not hers. Maybe she can buy good plots 
and pay someone to write stories around 
them. But she can hardly hope for a prize 
if individuality and originality are counted 
in when the awards are made. 


My correspondence has shown me that 
there are many writers who would rather 
use up their money than spend time and 
tax their brains in winning a way for them- 
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selves into print. An editor friend sent me 
a batch of letters and asked me to see if I 
couldn’t help a woman writer who had paid 
a publisher $600 to bring out a book for her 
and had never had the satisfaction of see- 
ing her manuscript in print. The corre- 
spondence showed that the publisher had 
agreed to put the book on the market for 
the $600; as time passed and nothing was 
done and no satisfactory answers were ac- 
corded her letters, the author sent the man 
a pitiful appeal, begging him to bring out 
the book and explaining to him how much 
the publication meant to her. When I read 
the publisher’s reply I wished earnestly 
that I could take the case in my own hands 
and have the man severely punished by the 
law, no matter what became of the author 
and her manuscript. The dishonest fellow 
actually dared to make fun of the woman 
whose six hundred dollars he had in his 
pocket and for whom he had done nothing. 
His paragraphs began: “Now shed a tear,” 
“Now shed another tear,” “Now shed an- 
other tear.” And after he had thus amused 
himself at the expense of his patron he 
ventured to tell her that if she would send 
him $300 more he would be able to do what 
he had hoped to do before prices had gone 
up in the paper and printing business. 


The editor who sent me the letters con- 
tributed the comment that there was “one 
born every minute.” I sent the author some 
circulars and a form letter by way of get- 
ting into correspondence with her, and she 
returned my offering with the notation, 
“Not interested.” The editor is young and 
hot-headed, and she thereupon mailed the 
poor lady a good scolding, telling her that 
she evidently was willing to pay large sums 
to persons who were obviously swind-ers, 
but when an honest critic wanted to help 
her she returned her circulars with “Not 
interested” upon them. The _ scolding 
evoked a meek letter from the badgered au- 
thor. She had not meant to be rude or un- 
appreciative, but didn’t want to try a new 
She*added that she had only $300 


(Continued on page 50) 


critic. 





Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The fifteenth of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the novel 
by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and had 
two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “The Man That Never Was,” “Other People’s Lives,” 
“The Snare of Destiny,’ “The Girl Who Couldn’t Be Bad,” Etc. 


XV. HOW AND WHERE TO BEGIN A NOVEL 


It is so easy to start most anything—in- 
artistically. But the beginning of any work 
that lies within the region of artistic en- 
deavor implies an ending. We make a fine 
distinction here between something that 
ends and something else that has an ending. 
Everything finite once begun, must end— 
many writers seem to have had some such 
thought when they dashed off their novel or 
short story. But there is all the chasm of 
difference between the stone mason’s end 
of his job and the architect’s completion of 
his work, though both have played their 
parts in the erection of a fine monument. 
There are hod-carrier writers who work 
Union hours and start out with the end 
of the day instead of the end of the job in 
mind, who just begin and keep on dumping 
brickbats and motar until the word-space 
is filled. 


We have now happened upon a_ very 
much needed criticism of the whole “mod- 
ern” school of literary workers. They are 
on their way, to be sure, but do they know 
where they are going? This is a formless 
age. Even the women strive to lose their 
esthetically feminine lines and go in for 
the “boyish form,” which is a sort of un- 
developed, formlessness. But there we hit 
the keynote of present-day literary endeavor 
as well, this striving for adolescence, strain- 
ing in an unnatural effort to turn back the 
years of progress that will put our adult 
conceptions back into the pollywog stage. 

Take a glance at the whole of Art—archi- 
tecture, painting, music, poetry, literature. 


What a blobby mass it has become in the 
main. The young radicals have done their 
darndest to muss up the dignified, sym- 
metry of the o:d-fashioned Victorian gar- 
den. Mid-Victorian, it is true, had run to 
seed considerably, but therein lay the op- 
portunity of the new school of floricultur- 
ists. Why did not they rise to the need and 
sow more luxuriant, more hardy, sweet- 
smelling piants? Instead, they seemed to 
have done well—almost too well—up to the 
spreading of the fertilizer. Then they 
seemed to have forgotten what they had 
started out to do and left the manure cov- 
ering the garden without p‘owing it in. The 
crop has been largely fertilizer itself, it 
would seem at times, and the workers in 
the garden become grubs and other mem- 
bers of the crawling fraternity who stir up 
the bowels of the earth instead of bringing 
down the face of heaven. 

Formlessness and decadence are not so 
far apart as they seem. The first signs of 
over-aging and decay is loss of form. When 
a thing is rotten, it is an indication that it 
has lost what vitality it ever had and is be- 
ginning to fall apart—internally, or ex- 
terna!ly, it doesn’t matter which—and 
sooner than later, it will be reduced to a 
blobby mass. About this time it should 
be buried and left to lie with all the other 
dead things. 

How long shall we continue to stupidly 
mistake, tolerate and enjoy fertilizer for 
florescence? Don’t let us blame the poor 
grubs and worms. They too must live, and 
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iike other eggy life, they thrive on coddling 
and incubation. 

We find ourselves confronted by the rel- 
ative question: What do you mean by form? 

And I wonder if I shall be construed as 
being myself an irreconcilable radical to be 
numbered with the formlessnessers when I 
declare that I do not give a rap what kind 
of form you employ—so long as it is artistic 
and you get the effect of completeness. 

By my definition I have set limitations 
and implied a plan to the work in hand. 
And by insisting upon it being artistic, I 
have further required that the work shall 
become an esthetic design. An artist alone 
is capable of accomplishing artistic results. 
Becoming an artist is not solely the state 
of being artistically inclined, and being in- 
spired. The successful artist—and there is 
really no other proven artist—is that man 
or woman potentially an artist from birth, 
who has passed through a long course of 
intensive study and practice of the laws 
and craftwork of his profession that he may 
both masticate and master his art so thor- 
oughly that his problems or their execution 
may never come to master him! 

Now, is not the whole trouble with our 
formlessnessers—or with a great number 
of them—that they are unable to manage 
form and so they have turned their want 
of craftsmanship into a virtue and turned 
their defeat into a brilliant victory of auda- 
cious ignorance? They have deflected crit- 
icisms by pooh-poohing the good-form- 
or-die Victorians. The shoddy formless 
goods have a ready sale because they are 
hawked about as being “the very latest 
thing, you know!” And this recommenda- 
tion alone to the sheeplike public is suffi- 
cient. Then the proper thing to say, you 
know, when something is presented for 
your oral judgment which is quite beyond 
your understanding or quite unintelligible 
to you is, “Marvelous! How wonderful! 
Superb!” Others take up the cry to ex- 
plain their own lack of understanding. The 
more they pore over and try to understand 
the twaddle the more it baffles them. Any- 
thing that baffles unthinking people they are 
likely to consider as being above their un- 
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derstanding, whereas the matter simply 
lacks coherence. They hypnotize them- 
selves with its vacuuousness. They form 
little cults for the purpose of organized 
deep-thinking and probe around, sometimes 
for years, in their vain search for the Nir- 
vana. The more it e!udes them, the more 
profound they naturally think it must really 
be to have outwitted them, while all the 
time they have been chasing about the shad- 
ow of their own dense ignorance and self- 
conceit. 

So now we shall return to the beginning 
of our discussion and say something about 
the how and where of beginnings in writing 
the Novel. 

It is no longer the style to begin laying 
the foundation of the future tremendous 
structure in the opening words of our Nov- 
els. Formerty we wrote with a meticulous 
observance of the rule of chronological se- 
quence. This method, in many cases, was a 
tedious genealogical chronicle. Herein 
lies a case for illustrating the fact that many 
forms are arbitrary and outwear their own 
usefulness very frequently. In other words, 
what is “good form” today will not remain 
so when the style is outmoded—which is 
neither here nor there, so long as there be 
a form. 

The good form of the moment in begin- 
ning our novels is to open up right on the 
crest of some catastrophic moment. It is 
part. of the present demand for “having 
something happen all the time!” 

There are those who follow the formula 
of opening the Novel with smart, possibly 
startling, dialogue, in which the leading 
character is taking an animated part. 

Whatever it be, there seems to be a de- 
mand for the revealment in the first few 
pages of the character of one or more per- 
sons who shall have prominent parts in the 
book. 

We are living in the day of the arresting 
paragraph. See it everywhere: the news- 
papers, the advertisements, the costumes. 
Arrest someone—and you get the crowd! 
But begin wherever you choose—provided 
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you have the dexterity to do it artistic- 
ally. Employ all dialogue or none, pro- 
vided you can tell a story with a beginning, 
a middie and an end that gratifies a reader 
with a sense of its having been completed. 
Make a town or a river your hero, instead 


of a beautiful girl or a man of some kind, 
if you can get away with it artistically. 
Make it a tragedy, a comedy or a burlesque 
and don’t worry, if it has a form, and by 
form is always meant inclusively, substance 
and body. 











What Writers Should Know and Do 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


VI 


It has been weil said that more stories are 
refused by editors because of what is left 
in them, than because of what is left out. 

What not to write is a most essential 
thing for the beginning writer to learn. 

I do not like to be too personal in these 
articles that I am preparing for the 
Writer’s DicEst, nor to intrude references 
to my own work, but in this case it is al- 
most necessary to do so in order to point 
the moral. 

Of the great number of manuscripts con- 
tinually passing through my hands, I find 
that the majority of them from beginning 
writers contain objectionable matter of one 
sort or another, material that will be a fac- 
tor operating toward rejection. 

A partial list of these faults would in- 
clude vituperative language. I mean vitu- 
perative here in its definitions of verbal 
abuse and scolding. In its milder meanings 
—censure, fault finding, etc., it is permis- 
of course, but even then must be 
handled with care. 


sible, 


Especially is vituperation bad when it is 
directed by one member of a family against 
another; as, a father against a son, a 
mother against a daughter. An illustration 
of this is in a manuscript now before me, 
a story that in most respects is well and 
carefully written, where the father applies 
to his son the epithet “you dirty skunk.” 
Now I really cannot conceive the mind of 
an editor who would permit this to soil his 
page. 


While in stories of domestic life mothers 
may properly censure their daughters, they 
must not do it after the manner of a fish- 
wife. 

Another thing to avoid is any detailed de- 
scription of gross brutality, whether this 
be directed against an animal or a human 
being. 

This statement, however, is subject to 
some modification. An act of brutality 
such as the whipping of a horse may be 
shown in order to offer the contra-scene 
of a humanitarian coming to the defense of 
the brute and chastising the inhuman hu- 
man; but even in such a case do not go 
into details of the suffering of the animal. 

Avoid scenes that are revolting in any 
way to the finer sensibilities. Such would 
be an accident in which there was a descrip- 
tion of the mutilated bodies, or a fight go- 
ing to the extreme of mayhem or other 
physical mutilation. 

Poverty, illness, and death are legitimate 
material for the fiction writer, but all these 
should be used sparingly and conservatively. 
A story that opens with sordid poverty, 
illness and death of the mother or the bread 
winner, pictures of destitution, rarely will 
impress an editor favorably. 

And now that I have mentioned the 
mother in fiction, let me speak of two 
points in the treatment of this theme, One: 
It is rarely permissible to make of the 
mother an objectionable character. Occa- 
sionally I find a manuscript in which she 
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is shown as unfeeling, unsympathetic to- 
ward her children, selnsh, unwilling to sac- 
rifice for them and having little care to their 
future. That is a phase of mother life that 
can rare.y be paralleled in real life, and 
ihat does not present a desirab.e or attrac- 
ive fictional picture. 


On the other hand there are some writers 
whe, when introducing a mother character, 
go to a needless length of sentimentality, 
using paragraph after paragraph, sometimes 
page after page in an essay upon the an- 
gelic qualities of motherhood; departing 
..noily from the movement of the story to 
eu.phasize 10 the reader their idea of moth- 
erhood. 1n such cases pathos often 
descends into bathos, and by overdoing the 
subject the writer loses all value that such 
passages might otherwise have had. Sloppy 
sentimentality is out of place in’ fiction. 
And “sob stuff” of any sort is pretty nearly 
certain to disgust an editor. 


An objection that I discover in a consider- 
able number of manuscripts is the presenta- 
tion of the church or clergy in a manner to 
arouse scorn or derision. Not long ago 
I read a very strong story, well written 
from the point of literary quality, in which 
the writer evidently stepped aside from her 
story to vent her personal dislike against 
a certain clergyman. She did not name him, 
but described him in such manner that he 
wou'ld easily have been recognized in his 
own locality. She pictured him as a man 
overbearing in his family circle, overbearing 
and unjust to those employed by him, a 
money seeker, fawning upon those of wealth 
or position, and a hypocrite. 


It is possible that in a novel dealing ser- 
iously with the larger aspects of life, it 
might be allowable to introduce such a char- 
acter, but even then I would doubt the ad- 
visability. In a short story this had no 
piace, for three reasons. One, that it at- 
tempted to picture this individual as a not 
unusual representative of the church; two, 
that it was a needless departure from the 
straight-forward telling of the story; and 
three, that the majority of worth-while 


magazines number a great many of the 
clergy and the church among their readers, 
and no editor will willingly insult or offend 
any portion of the clientele upon which his 
magazine depends for its success. 


In the same way any attack or animad- 
version upon any religion, creed, sect, or 
association is inadvisable, and will not be 
permitted by any discriminating editor, in 
his fiction. If such things must be written 
and printed, the proper vehicle is the article, 
not the story, and the proper publication, 
one that gives space to public questions, 
controversies, etc. And even then the ar- 
ticle should be wholly free from animosity. 


The list of forbidden subjects could be 
made very long. The above are offered 
merely as suggestions, so that the writer 
may think upon these things and judge for 
himself whether he is loading his story with 
attributes that in themselves will cause the 
editor to send the obnoxious rejection slip 
instead of the thrice welcome acceptance. 


It is an excellent rule to put a manv- 
script aside after the first finished writing, 
put entirely out of mind for a few days, 
perhaps for a week, then take it up witha 
clear and unprejudiced view-point and re- 
read as though it were the work of an- 
other. 

This method will often result in discov- 
ering flaws that were not perceptible during 
the glow of composition and of writing. 


A writer should always be his own most 
severe critic. I know how apt we all are 
to think that the thing we have written is 
good, and how reluctant to sacrifice any 
portion; but unsparing self-criticism is one 
of the surest roads to success. 

And in support of what I have said a 
few paragraphs above, there comes to me 
just as I am sending this article off to Mr. 
Gordon, a letter from the editor of one 
of our leading magazines in which is this 
statement: “As a matter of fact it is am 
extremely difficult, and also a ticklish thing, 
to write a humorous story about a church 
and its congregation.” 
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The Crime and Detective Story 


(First Part) 
By OWEN E. SONNE 


One of the major requisites of the crime 
and detective story writer is adherence to 
basic facts, consistent principles, and cor- 
rect terminology. A reader, familiar with 
the locale, subject, professional or vernacu- 
lar terms in a story, recognizes and identi- 
fies them with an interest, satisfaction, and 
pleasure, the intensity of which will almost 
completely eclipse a weakness in plot or 
characterization. 

We all enjoy reading about places and 
things with which we are familiar. Noth- 
ing is more disappointing than to become 
absorbed in such a story, only to learn that 
the author inaccurately describes the set- 
ting, or otherwise exposes a lack of correct 
information pertaining to some salient fac- 
tor thereof. 

Many crime and detective stories written 
around unique and clever plots, with ex- 
ceptional characterization, after receiving 
both editorial and public approval, have 
provoked much mirth or disgust on the part 
of those readers, few or many as the case 
may be, who found some glaring flaw evi- 
dencing the author’s ignorance of a particu- 
lar subject or vernacular in dialogue. 

In this series I have endeavored to set 
forth, briefly and authentically, reliable in- 
formation which will aid in the correction 
of those errors in crime and detective 
fiction, which impress me as the most com- 
mon'y employed. 

The first of these, and the most shame- 
fully and consistently abused, is the finger 
print. In spite of the fact it has played an 
important part in fiction for many years, 
apparently, comprehensive knowledge of the 
fundamental prineiples, scope, technique, 
and terminology of this science is limited. 

Too little thought is given the psycho- 
logical effect that information concerning 
the finger print has upon the mind of the 


average person. The value of finger prints 
has been made so impressive; stressed in 
such an awe-inspiring and mysterious man- 
ner, that mention of them in connection 
with the commission of a crime, automatic- 
ally suggests to the layman, conclusive and 
unimpeachable proof of guilt. 

A clever exponent of the science, without 
competent opposition, by confusing an or- 
dinary audience with a maze of technical 
phraseology, would easily convince them 
that an undecipherable smudge of the finger 
was identical with the inked print of the 
alleged owner. 

The same applies in the case of the aver- 
age reader of fiction. The aura of mystery 
accepted as surrounding this means of 
identification, makes possible the use of 
very limited and unreliab!e information by 
some writers who employ it in fiction. 


Representative of the lack of authentic 
knowledge concerning the finger print, is 
the fact an unbelievably high percentage of 
the country’s population think that finger 
prints, as a means of identification, were 
discovered by and named after Alphonse 
Bertillon, a French criminologist. Often we 
read and hear of the system as ‘The Ber- 
tillon System,” which is in fact an anthropo- 
metric system now practically forsaken. 
Such hasty conclusions, formed without the 
trouble of investigation or edification, have 
developed into a firm, rooted belief, the cor- 
rection of which, to some extent at least, 
depends upon fiction, embodying the subject 
correctly expressed. 


Another example is the case of Mrs. 
Bergeron, who identified Robert E. St. 
Clair, over-seas war veteran, serving a term 
in the Federal Prison at Atlanta, as her son, 
U. J. Bergeron, officially reported to have 
been killed during the World War. Mrs. 
Bergeron was overjoyed. She showered 
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St. Clair with gifts and spent every moment 
of her visiting hours by his side. A daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Bergeron refused to recognize 
St. Clair as her brother and induced the 
prison officials to submit his finger prints to 
the War Department for comparison with 
those of the son, recorded as dead. They 
were found to be dissimilar. This proof, 
however, did not convince the happy moth- 
er. She protested the finger print was not 
so reliable as a mother’s instinct. She 
vowed she would stay with him until he was 


released. 





In spite of the conclusive proof that St. 
Clair was an impostor, Mrs. Bergeron 
would perhaps still believe he was her son, 
had he not repudiated the claim, giving as 
an excuse a desire for the love of a father 
and mother of which he had been deprived 
in early childhood. Mrs. Bergeron was so 
positive St. Clair was her son that she de- 
nounced the finger print as a fake until the 
latter confessed his false impersonation, 
made possible with the knowledge of the 
Bergeron family he had acquired from the 
dead son, whom he had known in France. 


If you will closely examine the palmar 
sides of the nail joints of your fingers, you 
will see upon these little pads, which con- 
tain the most sensitive nerves of touch, a 
complex pattern of slightly raised lines, 
called ridges. The tiny spaces between 
the ridges are calied depressions. The 
ridges are punctuated by rows of little ruts. 
These are the sweat pores. The purpose 
of the ridged surface of the finger tips is 
that of providing a friction surface to aid 
the hand in grasping. 

Before the finger prints of an individua! 
are filed as a permanent record, they are 
classified. This classification, known as the 
Henry System, insures prompt and accurate 
access for future reference and comparison. 
The initial step in determining the classifi- 
cation is segregation of the ten finger prints 
into pairs. Each type of pattern is dis- 
tinguished by an alphabetical symbol, and 
each set of pairs by a numerical valuation. 
The latter, added and inverted, becomes the 
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primary classification. The secondary clas- 
sification exposes the particular patterns on 
the two index fingers. The sub-secondary 
classification, letters of the aiphabet, de- 
notes a sub-division of the patterns shown 
in the secondary, as well as those of middle 
and ring fingers. The tertiary or final 
classification, again numerals, divulges the 
number of ridges, existing within two es- 
tablished points (the delta and core in the 
patterns of the littte fingers. 


Ulnar, radial, inner and outer loops; 
immer, outer, and meet -whorls; arches, 
tented arches; central and lateral pocket 
loops; accidentals and composites are the 
terms applied to the various patterns ac- 
cording to formation and number of ridges. 


The fact that each of the ten finger prints 
are components of the complete classifica- 
tion, should preclude one of the common 
errors in fiction; that of identifying the 
perpetrator of a crime, whose apprehension 
in some distant city, depends solely upon 
the discovery of a single, or even three or 
four finger prints at the scene of a crime. 
A single finger print is of value only for 
comparison with those of suspects, arrested 
subsequent to the commission of the crime, 
or with those of some suspected person, 
known by name or modus operandi (meth- 
ud of operation) whose prints are on file. 


In each bureau of identification the finger 
prints are classified by the expert in charge. 
A proficient classifier, classifying a print to- 
day, will give it the same classification any 
time he may be confronted with it in the 
future. Classifications are not relied upon 
between bureaus of identifications; the un- 
classified copy of prints is forwarded for 
comparison. Thus the recipient may classi- 
fy them according to his own judgment. 


A discovery was recently made which de- 
creases considerably the length of time re- 
quired to receive advice concerning the 
identity of an individual from. a distant 
city. A few weeks ago, Police Commis- 
sioner Enright of New York, successfully 
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transmitted a single finger print of John 
“Bull” Meehan, internationally known 
crook, over a telegraph wire to Chicago and 
received confirmation of the latter’s identi- 
ty ten minutes later. This feat was accom- 
plished by photo-telegraph. The process 
makes possible a transmittal of pictures in 
such form that after ordinary photographic 
development they may be reproduced. It 
was also predicted at that time by telegraph 
authorities, that the system may also be 
applied to radio transmittal of finger prints 
when atmospheric conditions are favorable. 


Finger prints found at the scene of a 
crime are called latent impressions. In 
rare cases are they found instantly. The 
color of the surface upon which they 
exist has much to do with their dis- 
covery; as does the state of cleanliness 
of the fingers at the time of contact. Im- 
pressions made by dirty fingers on a light 
surface may be detected at a glance, while 
if the fingers had been absolutely clean, the 
impression might not be observed without 
the aid of a glass. Dirty, greasy impres- 
sions on a dark surface are difficult to 
locate, while the impression of a clean finger 
on a similar surface is often obvious. 


Some of the most common surfaces and 
objects upon which latent impressions are 
found are door-knobs, door casings, win- 
dow-panes and frames, electric light globes, 
glass and chinaware, safes and automobile 
bodies. 

To avoid blurring latent impressions, not 
visible to the naked eye, finger print ex- 
perts and detectives are very careful while 
examining such surfaces. 


When latent impressions are found, the 
prints of all persons, whose presence at the 
place of the crime made possible the exist- 
ence of their finger prints, are taken for 
comparison with the reproduced impres- 
sions. This precaution not only implicates 
or exonerates one or all of those involved, 
but prevents as well the search for an in- 
truder, based on evidence made by some 
person whose presence was justified. 


The detection and development of latent 
impressions has been simplified somewhat 
by the recent invention of a mechanical 
device. Objects which might have latent 
impressions on their surface are placed in 
this device, containing the necessary chem- 
icals; a crank is turned, exposing all sides 
of the object to the chemicals, and all ex- 
isting impressions are perfectly developed 
for photographing. 

The detective or finger print expert does 
not photograph the latent impression im- 
mediately upon discovery. In very few 
cases is this possible. The impression must 
first be carefully treated with chemical pow- 
ders which will distinguish the intricacies 
of the pattern from its background. The 
kind or color of powder used is governed 
by the color of the surface upon which the 
print is found. A white chalk or talc 
powder is used for impressions on black or 
real dark surfaces. A black powder, usu- 
ally lamp black, is used on light surfaces. 
A gold and an aluminum powder have been 
found useful on surfaces upon which either 
is well set off. 

These powders adhere to the latent im- 
pressions by reason of the oily secretion of 
the skin, responsible for its presence and 
preservation. Two weeks is the average 
length of time they remain intact and in 
good shape for treatment and reproduction. 
The powders are applied either with atom- 
izers or very carefully with a fine camel 
hair brush. 


When these careful preliminaries are 
completed the print is ready to photograph. 
This is done with a specially prepared 
camera, so constructed and focused that it 
is held against the surface upon which the 
print was discovered. It is fitted with small 
electric globes which light automatically 
with exposure. Thus finger prints found in 
dark, or other places inaccessible to the or- 
dinary camera, may be successfully photo- 
graphed. Several exposures are usually 
made from which the clearest negative is 
chosen to print from. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The It is surprising how many 
Paragraph writers abuse the simple rules 
Evil of paragraphing. One writer 
will cultivate the habit of in- 
dentation to the extent that the left-hand 
margin of his manuscript resembles a hack- 
saw. The next one will be so imbued with 
the exceptional possibilities of his story 
that he loses all regard for the clearness 
afforded by correct paragraphing. 

A paragraph is a method employed in 
typography to secure clearness and to add 
distinction to the printed page, but it re- 
quires a little skill of the writer in prop- 
erly dividing his composition into para- 
graphs. A disregard of paragraphing de- 
stroys lucidity, and is as great an evil as 
a neglect of punctuation. 

The following rules are presented, based 
upon the practice of the most careful 
writers: 

A sentence which continues the topic 
of the preceding sentence should never 
begin a new paragraph. 

Each paragraph should contain a 
single central topic, to which all the 
other sentences in that paragraph 
should pertain. 

Any paragraph which exceeds three 
hundred words may be broken into two 
paragraphs, even though it pertains to 
the same topic. 

Any change from the central topic 
requires a new paragraph. 

Keep a close watch on the “and’s” 
and “but’s.” They are convenient little 
words, but too frequently abused. 
Avoid using them between sentences 
which are not closely related. Two 
short sentences are preferable to one 
long sentence. 

A paragraph is a group of related sen- 
tences, developing a central topic. A little 
care and practice will enable one to dis- 
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tinguish when to start a new paragraph and 
when to close it. 





The editor of a prom- 
inent story magazine 
once: said that the 
great majority of 
manuscripts he rejected were not because 
the stories were poorly told, not for any 
lack of knowledge in technical construc- 
tion of the story, title, characters, and other 
essentials that go to make up a good short 
story, but for one outstanding reason, the 
lack of something worth telling. 

It is tiresome when a reader turns page 
after page, using all the patience at his com- 
mand, waiting and hoping soon to reach the 
real unfoldment of a real plot, only to meet 
with disappointment. 

Many stories actually printed in maga- 
zines today make the reader wonder why 
they were accepted. They are so common- 
place they are not worth relating. They 
are so crude in their lack of originality, in 
the absence of any real purpose, that we 
can account for their acceptance only by 
the conjecture that once upon a time each 
one of these same authors wrote a story that 
was good, and the editor has been careless 
in accepting this later composition on ac- 
count of the popularity of some earlier 
contribution. 

If a writer fortunately possesses a large 
store-house of plots, themes for stories 
worth telling, perseverance and practice 
will enable him to weave them into salable 
compositions. On the contrary, the one 
who has attained the height of literary pres- 
entation is doomed to disappointment until 
he has come to a full realization that people 
buy magazines and books to read a story 
worth telling, and not an exposition of cor- 
rect English. 


A Story 
Should be Worth 
Telling 
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It often has been said that 
an author is never a busi- 
ness man, or woman. This is 
a fallacy. Such a condition 
does not exist and never did. On the con- 
trary there are many prominent writers to- 
day who owe a great measure of their suc- 
cess to the fact that they not only were 
writers, but business men and women. 


Writing 
a Business 
Letter 


Just as the neatness of one’s dress, his 
deportment, his culture appeal, or displease, 
as the case may be, when the subject of a 
personal interview, so is the distant corre- 
spondent characterized by his letter. Its 
neatness, construction, courtesy take the 
place of the clean collar, gentle manner, 
personality. 


The false idea that curtness and brevity 
are essential characteristics of a business 
letter exists only in the minds of the inex- 
perienced, the ignorant, or the careless. One 
still finds stock phrases and omitted arti- 
cles to a surprising extent, so much so, in 
fact, that when a_ well-written business 
letter is received, it carries with it more 
weight because of the contrast to the usual 
so-called business letter. 


Before proceeding, some readers with 
trained memories will say, “but you re- 
cently advised against writing letters to the 
editors.” We did, unless it becomes neces- 
sary, but should a publisher write you that 
your manuscript is acceptable under certain 
conditions, or in any manner opens corre- 
spondence with you, please be prepared to 
prove that you can write just as good a 
business letter as a story. There always are 
exceptions to the most rigid rules. 


Writers of the best business letters lose 
no time in getting to the point involved, but 
they extend to their correspondent the cour- 
tesy of correct diction. Correct spelling, 
punctuation, construction of phrases reflect 
favorably or otherwise upon the writer. If 
the arrangement and diction of his letter 
would make a sixth grade pupil blush at 
his teacher’s reprimand, it is easy to con- 
ceive what impression this carelessness will 
make upon the editor’s mind. He probably 
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will conclude that some flagrant errors 
“must have been overiooked in the manu- 
script.” 


First of all, be natural in the construction 
of your letter. Write as you would speak. 
Avoid such monotonous and time-worn ex- 
pressions as your esteemed favor, your in- 
quiry of recent date, the tenth inst. replying 
to your valued inquiry, your advice in the 
matter, awaiting your prompt reply, thank- 
ing you in advance. 


You wouldn’t enter the editor’s office for 
an interview, and say, “Mr. Adams, your 
valued favor of the 10th instant was duly 
received, and I beg to state that your offer 
is acceptable.” More likely you would say, 
“T thank you, Mr. Adams, for your letter. 
I appreciate your offer very much. It seems 
liberal, and I have decided to accept it.” 
Does not the comparison of these two illus- 
trations convince you which form of ex- 
pression is preferable? 


We might enter into a lengthy discussion 
as to the proper construction of a business 
letter, how the message should be told in a 
straightforward, coherent manner, but the 
whole subject may be confined to two 
words, be natural. When a business letter 
is required, give it careful thought, make it 
appeal in a business-like, courteous manner, 
send it forth as a successful business house 
sends out its most proficient salesman, and 
its mission will be effective. 





AVOID TECHNICAL TERMS 
AND LOCALISMS 


Avoid the needless use of technical terms 
and localisms. If you are a physician, don’t 
try to show the editor how much Latin you 
know. If you are an attorney, don’t try 
to prove to the public that when it comes to 
courtroom parlance Blackstone, compared to 
This is all right for a 


you, was a novice. 
trade publication, but for a fiction magazine 
or a moving picture your public is composed 
of all classes of people, and the story with 
the widest appeal is the one that brings the 
coveted check. 
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Essays in Serenity 


The world of action is fast becoming an 
aching realm of sighing and despair. Liter- 
ature, aiming to hold the mirror up to the 
saddening spectacle, is shaping itself more 
and more into a facsimile of the painful 
panorama. Writers apologize for their dis- 
heartening transcripts by muttering that 
mystic extenuation: Realism. It is, there- 
fore a welcome indication to find a return 
to calm recording of serene contemplation. 
We cannot epitomize the qualities of Dr. 
Peck’s essays in a superior phrase. The 
charm, the nobility, the soothing ease in 
which the author of “Flashes of Silence” 
engraves his reflections are evocative of 
sincerest commendation. Epigram, apt quo- 
tation, trenchant comment abound; whole- 
someness, good cheer, and earnest pleading 
for majesty of mind and sublimity of char- 
acter pervade the thirty-two essays. The 
young writers will do well to read carefully 
every polished sentence and chiselled phrase 
in this pleasurable book. 


“Flashes of Silence.” By George Clarke 
Peck. Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 





Mencken and the American Mind 


The rough-and-ready Rabelais of The 
American Mercury is at it again. In his 
“Prejudices: Fourth Series,” he is still hot 
in pursuit of the Ph. D. emented, the mil- 
lion percent patriots, the bumptious boobery, 
and the thousand and three other species of 
like intelligence upon whom Mr. Mencken 
has been showering his maledictions these 
ten and five years past. The iconoclast of 
Hollister Street demolishes again the choic- 
est idols of the tribus Americanus. He dis- 
courses on Human Monogamy, Vulgar 
Psychology, Optimism, Faith, Democracy, 
and two score allied themes. The thousands 
of the author’s friends know, of course, ex- 
actly what to expect in a volume of this 
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spiritual swashbuckler; those who are not 
acquainted with the Baltimore Balaam 
should introduce themselves immediately. 
That many will disagree with him is to be 
expected ; that only asses will bray rebukes 
is not far from the axiomatic. 
“Prejudices: Fourth Series.” By H. L. 
Mencken. New York: Altred A. Knopf. 





The Fabric of the Loom 


In this story Mrs. Watts contrasts Euro- 
pean social life with American, and the 
Victorian age with the present. It is said 
to be a study of social life in Cincinnati— 
and it is mildly caustic. 

The story centers about an American 
widow and her daughter who return to 
their old home after living in Europe for 
fifteen years. They find many changes, 
the most surprising of which is the social 
evolution of the “other set”—that is, those 
not belonging to the old families, but who, 
by the way, are all gentlemen and ladies, 
well-bred and wealthy, clever and charm- 
ing. 

The “other set” has gone in for college 
education and clubs of various kinds, and 
the result is most depressing, for they are, 
for the most part, ill-bred and ignorant of 
social customs. They assume a cultured 
air and take great interest in educational 
and civic work. Actually, they are frauds, 
social climbers and snobs. However, they 
are apparently very intellectual and im- 
portant. As for the college alumnae—“they 
talked scandal, religions, clothes, husbands, 
psychiatry, cooks, auction bridge, babies, 
and methods of reducing superfluous flesh 
with an astounding facility and vivacity” 
at their college club meetings. They spoke 
of their colleges—but only of the jolly good 
times experienced there—never of them as 
institutions of learning. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Noted Editor to Help You 
in $50,000 Prize Contest 


ERE is an an- 

nouncement of 
utmost importance to 
every man and woman 
who is working to 
win one of the two 
$25,000 prizes offered 
by “Liberty” Maga- 
zine. We can express 
it in a single para- 
graph— 
Frederick Palmer, 
the greatest living 
authority on photo- 
play and fiction writ- 
ing, will help you in 
preparing your synopsis for the contest 
in the form most acceptable to editors 
and motion picture producers. 


FREDERICK PALMER 
Author of 
“Author’s Fiction Manual,” 
“Technique of the Photoplay,”’ 
“Author's Photoplay Manual.”’ 

Also screen playwright and 
contributor to magazines. 


Mr. Palmer will do this because his life- 
work is to discover and aid new writers. 
The motion picture industry needs them. 
The publishers of books and magazines 
need them. And Mr. Paimer works in 
conjunction with publishers and producers 
to supply the need. 

With Mr. Palmer’s help, your chance 
to win the fortune offered by “Liberty” 
Magazine for a great story expressed in 
synopsis form will be vastly improved. 


Free Book to Help You 


You can have Mr. Pa!lmer’s help for the 


isking. He has written a little book, 
entitled “Writing the Story Synopsis,” 
which tells how to begin a photoplay, how 
to build it up, how to sustain interest and 
how to end it. It deals with definitions and 
xplanations in connection with theme, 
unity, illusion of reality, coincidence and 
preparation, human interest, comedy, heroic 
va'ue, picture value, novelty and simplicity. 

It defines plot and explains plot struc- 
ure. It tells how to write a synopsis and 
how to prepare a manuscript for submis- 
sion. It contains a list of dos and don’ts 
and information concerning copyright, cen- 


sorship, studying the screen and selecting 
story material, with comment on the thirty- 
six dramatic situations. 


Wrote 52 screen plays in one year! 


Frederick Palmer’s qualifications to write this 
vital little book are high. He is Editor-in-Chief 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, the great 
training school for new writers. He himself is a 
photo-dramatist of note, and one of the most 
prolific in the motion-picture industry. When he 
was with Universal Pictures Corporation, he 
established a record of writing fifty-two produced 
screen plays in one year. Therefore, he knows— 
knows just what makes good screen drama, and 
just how to present it. 

But his knowledge goes further, because he 
inows how to teach—how to impart his sense of 
dramatic technique to others. You will doubtless 
recall that several years ago the Chicago Daily 
News, in conjunction with Goldwyn, conducted a 
scenario contest in which prizes aggregating 
$30,000 were given. The first prize of $10,000 
was won by a woman who had been trained by 
Mr. Palmer, and seven other prizes in the same 
contest went to other students of his. 


This is your opportunity 


Your opportunity is right here and now. You 
can have this booklet, prepared by Mr. Palmer, 
iree, merely by filling out and mailing the coupon 
below. Think of what it would mean to you to 
win that great prize! Why, it is a fortune, a sum 
sufficient to bring ease to you and your family 
the rest of your lives. It is certainly worth while 
making the effort to win such a prize, because 
somebody i is going to win it. Why not you? And 
just because it is so much worth while, you cannot 
afford to submit your synopsis without getting all 
the help possible on its preparation. 

So send for the booklet. But do not delay. The 
contest closes June Ist, and there is no time to 
be lost. 


Mail This Coupon 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Asscciated with the Palmer Photoplay Corp. 
Dept. 15-S, Palmer Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me your free booklet, “Writing the | 
Story Synopsis,” without cost and without obligation, 
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HE MAN OR WOMAN who reads the WRITER’S DIGEST every month, and own 


books, has within his or her reach the answers to practically any question that confronts t 


not only telling how to write, but HOW and WHERE to sell. 
It would be difficult to decide which of these six books is the most essential. 


Each volume disc 


tions that are not found in the other five, and the complete set deserves a place on the work-desk of e 


THE WRITER’S MARKET. Gives the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., specify- 
ing the kind of material each publisher wants. A writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his labor 
is wasted, 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES. By L. Josephine 
Bridgart. The author broadly discusses writing as a business, 
and clearly shows the great possibilities open to every ambitious 
writer of today. very essential feature in building the short 
story is definitely outlined. She tells what editors want, and 
is free with her suggestions. 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS. By Emma Gary 
Wallace. The author of this book has had a wide experience 
in all branches of literary work, and speaks with authority. The 
many valuable hints, combined with helpful, instructive infor- 
mation, will teach the ambitious writer the art of putting to- 

ether his ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 


Sows up manuscripts. 


THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS. By Henry 
Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for professional 


Books are handsomely bound 
price 


in gray cloth cover, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street 


writers, continuity and scenario writers, students, an 
who have a sincere and vital interest in the creat 
duction of photoplays. The author has written mq 
successful photoplays, which is a testimony of 

placing before the student the qualifications and tec 
sary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscri 


HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS. 
Koch. Syndicating articles to the various new! 
exceedingly profitable field to every writer, and 
fascinating work is carried on is fully discussed 
in this book. The author tells how to develop the " 
importance of the title, best way to make the arti 
the editor, best methods of selling, etc. 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWE 
By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and forty-t 
that commonly confront writers—covering evel 
authorship—are answered clearly and concisely. 
are given out of the author’s practical experiend 
many years in which he has made his ving with 
The questions answered are just the kind that yo 
asked many times. It is a reference book that 
should own. 


$1.00 rostpaia 
CINCINNATI, 
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Four Special Offers 


SPECIAL OFFER No. 1 We will send tlie WRITER’S 
DIGEST LIBRARY — the 


complete set of six books—and enter your sub- 
scription for the WRITER’S DIGEST for one 
year (or extend your subscription for one year if 


you are already a subscriber) upon " $6.00 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


SPECIAL OFFER No.3 If you are already a sub- 


scriber, or reader of the 
WRITER’S DIGEST, and also own some of 
these books, we will, fog a limited time, send 
you any three books you may select, $2. 
postpaid, upon receipt of 


SPECIAL OFFER No, 4 We will enter or renew your 


subscription for one year for 


OI accept your Special Offer No. 1, and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, 


postpaid, the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also 

C) enter my subscription (1) renew my subscription) for THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 

0 I accept your Special Offer No. 2, and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 

rien the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 

sen 0 I accept your Special Offer No. 3, and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, postpaid, 
that yo the three books checked below. 

ok that 0 I accept your Special Offer No. 4, and enclose $2.00, for which [J enter ((J renew) my subscription 

for one year for the WRITER’S DIGEST and send to me by return mail, postpaid, the one book 


checked below. 


(O The Writer’s Market 
©) How to Write Short Stories 
0 How to Prepare Manuscripts 


0 Art of Writing Photoplays 
(1 How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
0 Writer’s Question and Answer Manual 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 30) 

The young girls all wish achievement in 
some line, but cannot settle upon any par- 
ticular line, so they rush about mad.y from 
one thing to another, one interest after 
another until they finally settle upon some- 
thing “easy.” 

It is curious how Mrs. Watts clings to 
the standard point of view concerning 
America, held by so many of her country- 
women who have lived abroad for a few 
years—a point of view in which there seems 
to be the fixed idea that social America is 
still very provincial and that only smou'der- 
ing ruins, crooked, narrow streets, dirt and 
smells are artistic. 

This study of social changes and contracts 
is easy reading—it is not dull—it does not 
run to hyperbole or symbolism—it carries 
one along in an entertaining way that is 
quite intriguing. 

Reviewed by Mary S. Kirkpatrick. 
“The Fabric of the Loom.” By Mary S. 
Watts. New York: Macmillan Company. 


Things and Ideals 


The chapter titles of this work by M. C. 
Otto, of the Department of Philosophy of 
the University of Wisconsin, are as fol- 
lows: 

Hast any Philosophy in Thee, Shepherd? 
The Two Idea!s, Right for Rights’ Sake, 
Might makes Right, Right by Agreement, 
The Self, Science and the Higher Life—the 
Renewal of Warfare, Science and the High- 
er Life—the Issue Developed, Science and 
the Higher Life—Looking Towards Har- 
mony, The Soul, The War and the God- 
Makers, and The Hunger for Cosmic 
Support. 

The preface opens by saying that the 
twelve essays of the book are devoted to a 
cause. 

They are intended to help make articulate 
a social philosophy which recognizes equally 
the reality of things and ideals, and which 
aims to further their reciprocal interpene- 
tration in the interest of human happiness. 
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The book is written in a non-technical 
style. It is admirably suited either for col- 
lateral reading or for text book use in a 
course in Introduction to Philosophy. 

Grouped together at the end of the vol- 
ume, the book contains notes, references, 
and extracts which will help toward a fur- 
ther consideration of the problems discussed 
in the body of the text. 

‘Things and Ideals.” By M. C. Otto. 
New York: Henry Holt Co. 


Sea Plunder 


This pleasing little volume fresh from the 
press, is a thrilling romantic narrative in 
timately interwoven with the trials, vicissi- 
tudes and unfortunately, the frequent 
brutalities actually so common to the ex- 
perience of a foremast hand on a whaling 
vessel. 

The plot is laid in Honolulu from whence 
Neil Sherwood, a young newspaper corre- 
spondent, is shanghaid on board the Bal- 
lenas through the malicious instigation of 
one Senator Harbottle in conspiracy with 
Captain “Ham” Yardley and his mates. The 
Hon. Senator in turn finds himself in a 
similar predicament through the subsequent 
treachery of Captain Yardley. 

We then fol!ow the vessel in pursuit of 
its hunting occupation and the activites in- 
cident to whaling affords the reader an ac- 
quaintance with the members of the crew, 
in their labors, intrigues and diversions. 

The rescue of a girl with two seamen, as 
the survivors of a shipwreck by Capt. Yard- 
lev’s crew, introduces complications be- 
tween the skipper and certain of his asso- 
ciates in their attentions to the lady now in 
their midst. 

However, despite intrigues, death, and 
mutiny. we find love triumphant, with the 
aid of Kanaka Sam, in a shark infested sea. 

The narrative holds the reader’s atten- 
tion and interest from beginning to conclu- 
sion, and it is with regret that we finish this 
story,—wishing that it did not end so soon. 

“Sea Plunder.” By Patrick Casey. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 












What’s in Photographic Journalism? 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


If the reader seeks an answer to this 
question with a view to determining the 
financial return which he might derive, let 
me say at once that photographic journalism 
offers no great inducements. With all due 
respect to the photographic magazines—and 
I am editor and publisher of one—there is 
not one of them that can compete with 
the popular magazines or trade journals in 
the matter of suitable remuneration. This 
is not that the editors or publishers are 
miserly or that they do not have the ability 
to value material properly. It is due to 
the fact that a comparatively limited field 
cannot yield the returns in subscriptions 
and advertising patronage which are needed 
to meet expenses which, of course, include 
payment to authors. Without going into 
the matter deeply, the casual reader might 
point out that the photographic field ought 
not to be limited when thousands of peo- 
ple own and use cameras. Very true, it 
would seem that the field were a large one 
until the discovery is made that about eighty 
percent of the camera users take no interest 
in photography other than just to press the 
button and let the corner drug store do 
the rest. Advertising patronage is limited 
to a comparatively few manufacturers and 
dealers. Again the casual reader might 
point out that amateur and professional 
photographers have to eat, dress, ride in 
motor-cars and listen-in on the radio. Why 
then should not the photographic magazines 
feature Quaker Oats, Steinbloch Clothes, 
Packard Cars or Radiolas? In practice, 
these National advertisers look merely at 
the circulation figures. What inducement, 
on that basis, can the photographic maga- 
zines offer as compared to the million cir- 
culation figures of popular magazines? 
\nswer, none! Hence, with limited rev- 
enue, the photographic magazines cannot 
offer the writer a remunerative field when 
compared to popular magazines. 


Well, should the writer cross off all pho- 
tographic magazines from his list? Em- 
phatically, no! But, if the remuneration 
is so limited, what have these magazines 
to otfer the man or woman who is writing 
because he or she needs the money? Let 
us look into the matter and try to do so 
from the combined point of view of the 
writer and the photographic editor and pub- 
lisher. 


In the business world great emphasis is 
placed on the value of experience. In the 
literary world it is just as invaluable and 
vital to success. However, as a rule, there 
is this difference. In the business world we 
get our experience at the expense of our 
employer who pays our salary while we 
“break in” to our position. In the literary 
world, in most cases, we pay our Own way 
while we gain experience and qualify for 
the greater rewards to come. Now experi- 
ence should not always be given a cash- 
value. The factors of mental training, con- 
tact with better minds and the pure joy 
of accomplishment are very important. 
True, they do not pay the grocer or the in- 
surance premium but they do build a foun- 
dation upon which a dividend paying struc- 
ture may be constructed eventually. 


I might illustrate my point by asking my 
reader which proposition he would accept, 
if he had the opportunity: to receive a 
small salary for a time and have the priv- 
ilege of contact with a highly trained, na- 
tionally known staff of editors or to obtain 
greater remuneration from a source which 
lowered rather than raised standards? In 
other words, experience obtained among 
cultured minds, even at a low cash return, 
will do more in the end for the writer than 
dollars that come in from sources which 
dull and finally stifle all that is best. Please 
do not misunderstand me. I am not holding 
up the photographic magazines as an excep- 
tional opportunity which offers contact with 
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brilliant minds, in the sense that I have 
been considering the question in this para- 
graph. However, I do believe that through 
the photographic magazines of the United 
States and overseas, the writer will gain 
valuable experience which cannot be had 
in any other field. I say this because today 
the importance of correct photographic illus- 
tration is a vital factor in literary success. 
The more that a writer can learn directly 
and indirectly about photography and what 
constitutes a good picture, the better able 
will he be to meet the increasing.y exact- 
ing requirements of editors. Suppose that 
he does receive only a few dollars for a 
feature article in a photographic magazine. 
I venture to say that before he is done, he 
will receive the benefit of suggestions and 
corrections which will be worth many dol- 
lars to him when he enters a larger field. 


Now just a few words about payment. 
For the reasons pointed out earlier in the 
article, the photographic magazines cannot 
pay liberally for contributed material. Some 


pay better than others because some are a 
bit better off financially than others. Some 
try to pay on acceptance and others pay 
upon publication or as soon thereafter as 
they can. I know of no editor of a photo- 
graphic magazine who takes any pleasure 
in holding up payments for articles. How- 
ever, I do know from first-hand experience 
that often it takes practically all availab‘e 
resources to meet the running expenses; 
and, even then, there are times when the 
printer, binder or engraver have to wait. 
As I have pointed out, it is a condition 
brought about by the limited sources of rev- 
enue; and, in recent years, by unfavorable 
business conditions in the photographic in- 
dustry due to radio, cross-word puzzles and 
other attractions. However, I might say 
here that the sky is brightening and I be- 
lieve that contributors to photographic mag- 
azines will find that they will not have to 
wait an unreasonable time for their cheques. 


To answer the question at the head of 
this article, let me say that I believe that 
there is much in photographic journalism, 
provided the writer will make the most of 
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it and not count his returns solely by the 
dollar sign. Moreover, magazines out of 
the photographic field are taking a greater 
interest in the photographic article which 
is nori-technical, interesting and practical. 
There is nothing better for a qualified writer 
than to serve a short apprenticeship in the 
photographic magazines. Not for the cash 
return, but for the experience and the 
opportunity to learn something about photo- 
graphic illustration from those who are 
making a daily study of it. It would really 
surprise my readers were I to give the 
names of those who have asked my co-oper- 
ation in the matter of book-illustration and 
the preparation of feature articles for news- 
papers and magazines. This fact convinces 
me that comparatively few writers know 
how to prepare an illustrated manuscript so 
that it will appeal to an editor and relieve 
him of the extra labor of arranging the ma- 
terial for the engraver and printer. There- 
fore, in conclusion, let me suggest that the 
photographic magazines be not crossed off 
the list as undesirable markets but rather 
that they be viewed in the light of helpful 
stepping-stones to the larger fields beyond. 





DON’T BE A PLAGIARIST 


Don’t be a plagiarist. All standard maga- 
zines, books and photoplays are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. Any attempted infring- 
ment subjects the plagiarist to prosecution. 
Even if not copyrighted the author has re- 
course under common law if the theft can 
be proven. This does not mean that you 
can not get your inspiration for a story, 
photoplay, poem or song from some other 
work you have read or seen. But it does 
mean that around this idea or suggestion you 
must build your own plot. Perhaps some 
good story or photoplay impresses you as 
unusually clever. Dwell upon it. If you 
have sufficient imaginary powers you can 
perhaps think of a half dozen different roads 
over which you could have taken the same 
characters, each an entirely different story, 
but all based upon the same inspiration. 





How Are Photoplays Written? 


By HOWARD T. DIMICK 
Author of Modern Photoplay Writing, Photoplay Making, etc. 


3.— ORIGINALITY 


I was mildly amused not long ago to re- 
ceive from a woman whose detailed synop- 
sis I had returned with the report that it 
contained too much “old stuff” a courteous 
retort, as follows: “As to a part of my story 
being ‘old, o:d stuff,’ I fail to see not only 
old stuff, but very common and ordinary 
stuff in your own story in the (name de- 
leted) for November.” 


This backhanded compliment—for such 
it proves to be on second reading—was in- 
tended to point out my own lack of orig- 
inality in sundry particulars. Probably this 
is the attitude of the majority of beginners 
toward stories they have read in the maga- 
zines, or seen on the screen or the stage. 
Personally, the lady may have been right; 
I shall not waste time defending myself. 


Nowadays, I hold, a fifty per cent orig- 
inality would be quite up to the highest 
standards demanded by scenario editors and 
producers; for, obviously, it is no longer 
possible to find a truly original theme or 
problem with which to deal cinematically. 
When we consider the thousands of photo- 
plays produced since the industry hit a pro- 
duction stride in 1912; the hundreds of 
thousands of magazine stories and novels 
published in two decades; or, even for that 
matter, the many, many stories put upon the 
stage, exclusive of adaptation, we have rea- 
son to be surprised that there are any oppor- 
tunities of being original or novel. This 
was not the case fifty or even thirty years 
ago, I dare say, for at that period there 
had not been such widespread public dis- 
cussion of social problems, or of all the 
ramified relationships of human beings. 
That is a more or less recent development 
in the affairs of people—a sign of the new 


day. 


The authors of that period had an ad- 
vantage which had aided in creating the 
fame of numerous names in literature: I 
mean the opportunity to air something new. 
Nowadays about everything has been ven- 
tilated, although I may be wrong in saying 
that nothing remains. At any rate, new 
problems will arise in future. Today, as 
we all know, the movies are engaged in a 
long string of repetitions and variations of 
old, old material. Only at long intervals 
does a drama or comedy appear whose nov- 
elty is outstanding. 

There are today few themes which offer 
in themselves a basis for originality of 
treatment ; the only hope is in being able to 
give them novelty of details or background. 
In that much, however, it is necessary for 
the beginning writer to vary the material. 
He can not hope to sell old themes unless 
they are in some way varied from earlier 
productions. The variations must also be 
dramatic. 

Aside from themes, there are only about 
thirty-six general dramatic _ situations. 
These are the thirty-six patterns or moulds 
into which characters in general conform in 
their relationships to one another. A sit- 
uation as such is merely some complex or 
knot in human relations. The combination 
and variation of situations would be end- 
less, theoretically, or so numerous as to defy 
any probability of exhaustion. But this is 
theoretical. Practically, there are restric- 
tions. There is a vast chasm between the- 
ory and practice, for, in the final analysis, 
the motives and passions and infatuations 
of mankind are limited in number and type; 
likewise incidents leading to dramatic com- 
plication are not so varied as one might 


infer. 
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As to characters here again there is room 
for discussion. At first thought one might 
infer that there is no such thing as a new 
character ; on second thought, aided by the 
advice of technicians, he might jump to the 
conclusion that characters are endless. I 
should explain here that I think Polti’s lim- 
itiess characterization theory needs much 
qualification. Mathematically, there are 
stupendous numbers of combinations and 
permutations of familiar character types 
and characteristics. But while from the 
mathematical point of view we may take a 
number of character elements and permutate 
them into many, many new arrangements, 
few of them will be at all useful as dra- 
matic or cinematic material. The object is 
to get an original character with movie pos- 
sibilities. It is evident to me that while 
many superficial combinations are possible, 
one can not by the craziest stretches of im- 
agination think of a new motive, a new hu- 
man goal, a new instinct, or a new emotion. 
A new emotion or instinct would probably 
be the reaction of an insane mind. With 
all its thousands of generations since the 
ape-man humanity has undergone but a 
slight change in its character so-called. 

Originality nowadays appears to be var- 
iation more than any other thing. This is 
very true of the movies. Variations of the 
eternal triangle called original merely give 
fresh details to old emotions and char- 
acteristics. Pictures, dealing as they do with 
the externals of human nature and conduct 
and conflict, are even more fenced in, 
in this respect, than the novel or the drama 
proper. Where the fiction author can with 
deft style create the impression of orig- 
inality, the photoplay writer is dependent 
on the originality of the people and their 
surroundings and motives. He can at best 
get no more than a new twist out of his 
material. 

The new twist is not a new term in the 
nomenclature of the photoplay. It has been 
emphasized for some years now, especially 
by the schools of photoplay writing. And 
aptly so. For of all classes of scripts reach- 
ing the editors, those of the enrolled stu- 
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dents of photoplay authorship are most 
strikingly wanting in originality of treat- 
ment or situation, albeit in the matter of 
construction they may have more than or- 
dinary merit. In harping on the new twist, 
editors in the studios know that little more 
than that can be expected from contrib- 
utors. This is especially true of charac- 
terization. Too many aspirants make the 
fatal error of attaining a novel description 
of their characters, but when the story 
reaches the screen (saying that it does, for 
argument’s sake) that part of a character 
which is screened is the old, familiar part 
which has reappeared in melodrama or 
tragedy time out of record. The novel or 
“original” part was ‘lost when the script 
was produced; for it must be borne in mind 
unceasingly that an author’s literary work 
does not screen save in a few subtitles or 
inserts. That is one reason why some adap- 
tations of well-known books are mostly 
subtitles ! 


The impressions which an audience gath- 
ers of a character in a photoplay are largely 
governed by what the shadowy personality 
does and the manner in which he does it. 
His dress, makeup, etc., may offer some 
character clues; but in the main it is his 
actions and the ‘motives which can be 
ascribed to them that give spectators the 
key to the character unfolded before them. 
An author can indeed give his people queer 
costumes, queer faces, queer mannerisms; 
but he can not on that account make of 
them new or original characters, for their 
motives are likely to be as old as the hills. 
Originality of characters consists—if it is 
now possible on the screen—in the com- 
binations of traits and details; in the cir- 
cumstances in which they are trammeled ; in 
their reactions to the net. 


From all this we may gather that orig- 
inality is not mere newness. Many begin- 
ners seize on something which is novel, in 
that it is new, i. e., has not before been put 
on the screen. But that does not make 


originality. That kind of “originality” 


(Continued on page 54) 





Put Your Word-Soldiers 
on Dress Parade 


By LYNN E. BRADLEY 


Filled with the enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes most of the new writers, you are 
ready to begin your story. The elements 
making it different from all the other stories 
you have read, or pictures you have seen, 
should make it stand apart from the rank 
and fite of pseudo-literary riff-raff which 
causes postmen to stagger into editors’ 
offices several times a day. 

These ideas have been seething in your 
brain for days— weeks, perhaps even 
months! Small wonder that you are eager 
to get them down on paper and into the 
hands of the editor who is “eagerly look- 
ing for original stories.” 


So, with the feverish ardor that seems an 
integral part of the genius which is un- 
trammeled by the hindering bonds of con- 
vention and the grim actualities of life, you 
begin to assemble the armies of words that 
are going to march and countermarch 
across the pages of your manuscript until 
they have finally massed themselves into 
groups so fantastic in their psychological 
effect as to convey your idea to the editor. 
Your determination includes the vow that 
even “he who runs may read” this story 
of yours. ; 

With so shining a mark ahead of you, 
you go on and on until your story is fin- 
ished. With a sigh of relief, you pull the 
last sheet from the typewriter, and joyously 
assembie the pages as you contemplate 
sending them to the editor in the first mail. 
Your story will be so different, and you feel 
sure that the editor will see it through your 
eyes. 

Perhaps you have misgivings regarding 
the merits of your story. New writers, 
even experienced ones, are frequently ob- 
sessed with just such disquieting influences. 

Now there’s a mighty good way to find 
out just what ails your story if it seems 
to be indisposed. At first thought, it will 


seem simple, but on more thoughtful con- 
temp!ation it will not be so easy. 

How does a commanding officer inspect 
his troops? He lines them up, doesn’t he? 
He passes between the ranks and looks for 
cases of non-compliance with prescribed 
regulations. If this man’s uniform is soiled, 
another's shoes need brushing, or if still 
another’s face indicates neglect of the razor, 
or soap and water, it is the duty of the in- 
specting officer to call immediate attention 
to the offender’s shortcomings. Only a 
rigid adherence to such regulations can re- 
sult in a regiment or company which can 
face such an ordeal “sans peur et sans re- 
proche.” 

Apply this test to your story after you 
have polished it to the highest degree of 
excellence of which you are capable. Read 
it over once more, no, not tonight, but in 
the morning. Perhaps the daylight will 
shed some beams upon it that will reveal 
this story in an entirely different light. 

When you are ready to read your story 
in the morning, go at it just as impersonally 
as you know how. The fact that it is your 
story may make this difficult, because you 
know in advance, the manner in which each 
situation is to work out. Nevertheless, 
read it carefully. 

Does it LIVE on paper as it does in your 
mind? 

If the divine spark of genuineness seems 
missing, this is explained by your failure 
to “get across” all the characterization, in- 
cidents, situations and soul-gripping conflict 
which makes your story so vital to you. 
Perhaps it will do more than that. Pos- 
sibly it will explain why and how you have 
robbed your story of its very life-blood 
and offered your readers, the very ones you 
sought to entertain, not the bread of reality, 
but the stone of insipid, colorless words 
that fall dismally short of conveying your 
real meaning. 
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Poor little soldiers! The general’s orders 
were mixed, and they failed to arrange 
themselves into a fabric delighting the 
mind’s eye. Whose fault was it? Did 
they disobey orders? Not exactly. Words 
are too well trained to do that. They ar- 
ranged themselves according to the manner 
in which they tumbled from your pen. 
Something happened which upset your 
plans, but your well-trained little army of 
words merely scrambled to its feet, brushed 
the dust from its uniform and stood rigidly 
at attention, waiting the general’s further 
orders. And you were the general! 

So be cool about your inspection. Sit 
back and analyze your story impersonally, 
forgetting, for the time being, that it’s 
YOUR story. Assume the attitude of a 
juryman, pledged to conviction only 
through the evidence at hand. See nothing 
but the words before you. Imagine nothing 
they do not describe. Don’t conjure words 
not right there on those sheets of paper. 


Quite different, isn’t it? Yet all editors 
must make exactly such an analysis of the 
literature passing over their desks as po- 
tential material for publication in their 
magazines. The growth of their publica- 
tion’s popularity depends upon the presen- 
tation of stories that HAVE the elements 
which the severe criticism just referred to 
may have revealed to be lacking in your 
story. 

Film editors dare not be less discrimi- 
nating. The emotional reactions in the 
stories they reproduce on the silver sheet 
must be even more clearly defined. If this 
were not so, it would indeed be a lifeless 
set of characters who would move wood- 
enly across the shadow stage, failing to 
arouse your sympathy. And how long 
would the public stand for that? About 
as long as they would stand for a Punch- 
and-Judy show! 

With this thought in mind, re-assemble 
your word-army. Go over your story 
again, this time carefully tying up all the 
loose ends, injecting the breath of reality 
into your too-mechanical characters. Most 
important of all, FEEL the emotions that 
surge through your characters’ minds, don’t 
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merely IMAGINE them. In other words, 
don’t be discouraged because your orders 
precipitated pandemonium rather than the 
admiration and applause which greets the 
operation of a well-trained regiment on 
parade. 


Such painstaking attention to detail dis- 
tinguishes the crack, well-trained troops 
from the “rookies” whose ill-fitting uni- 
forms are the least incongruous of the ele- 
ments which make them so conspicuous and 
awkward. 


When patient training has enabled the 
officer to arrange his word-army in a man- 
ner that will convey the working of his 
inspired brain, the editor will fall into the 
mood in which the story was created in the 
brain of the author, sense the realism of 
the story, publish it and clamor for more. 
Best of all, you will know, then, that you 
have solved the riddle which is a personal 
one to ail new writers. 





THE TYPEWRITER 


All editors prefer typewritten manu- 
scripts. There are very few of us who 
can not find an available typewriter. If not, 
usually some friend or acquaintance will 
type it for us at a nominal cost. Many 
stenographers will be glad to do this during 
spare time for a small fee. 

As soon as possible, purchase a _ type- 
writer. A second-hand one can always be 
bought at a reasonable price. Typewriting 
requires only practise. There is nothing 
difficult about it. After a few days of prac- 
tise the improvement in speed will be no- 
ticeable. 

A typewritten manuscript should always 
be double spaced. It is tiresome to read 
a closely written manuscript. The double 
space also gives room for the reader to 
insert any corrections or revisions. 


It is preferable to use a black record 
typewriter ribbon for your manuscript. 


Black is considered better than blue or 
purple ribbon. 








ox THE DAY’S WORK 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 





DEAR Forum EDITor: 


Several years ago I became embittered at 
editors in general, and the writers who were 
fortunate enough to sell their work regu- 
larly. It didn’t seem fair at all, and I was 
at the point of quitting the game for good 
and all. I didn’t have a chance! 
known writer has no chance! In fact, my 
head was a wee bit too big for an umbrella. 


Then, fortunately, I began to see the 
light of day. A copy of THE WRITER’s 
Dicest, then bearing the title: Successful 
Writing, fell into my hands, and I took new 
courage. I found that this fancied injustice 
didn’t exist at all, and whether or not I suc- 
ceeded as a writer depended upon myself 
alone. I wouldn’t exchange places with a 


railroad president today, even though I 


haven’t seen my name in Cosmopolitan yet. 
3ut I am supporting my tiny family, and on 
an income from writing, alone. A year or 
so ago I would not have believed this possi- 
ble, for I’m not so long out of my “teens.” 
And the race is growing more exciting 
every day! 

So when I read Ada Townsend’s letter 
in the “Forum” I couldn’t conceal a quiet 
grin. (Ever hear a noisy one?) Before 
climbing the Royal Road it is first necessary 
to crank your flivver. If you have a Rolls- 
Royce to begin with, it’s no fun! If you 
ever expect to be a writer, don’t find too 
much fault with the writers and editors of 
today. They both manage to hold their 
jobs, because they are giving the public 
what it wants; if they didn’t they would go 
on the rocks, and a mighty crash it would 
be! The work of some well-known writers 
looks like rot to me, too, sometimes, and 
instead of disheartening me—it encourages 
ne. If I don’t get typewriter’s cramp I’m 
going to do better! So let’s go! 


The writer of this letter speaks of “ugly 
mire and dope visions” as being what is sold 


The un-. 


today. It is—if it’s good enough. If your 
yarn is “dopey” enough and your mire is 
uglier than ordinary mire, you can sell 
it. And, if your little “homey” story is 
“homier” than the general run of “homey” 
stories, it will sell too, and far easier than 
the “dopey” story. If your story is good 
enough, no matter what its theme, it will 
sell. 

To prove the matter, I sold a story the 
other day to Weird Tales. It was “dopey” 
enough, there’s no question about that. Two 
of my characters were drug addicts who 
howled at the door of a doctor, who fiend- 
ishly murdered them in a scientific experi- 
ment. Can you imagine a more “dopey” 
story? But it sold, and I enjoy writing that 
kind. I don’t believe I have a morbid and 
diseased imagination, either, for when I 
finished that tale, I sat down and wrote 
a dozen jokes before going to bed. 

Ada Townsend seems to think that get- 
ting your work before the public is a matter 
of luck. It is. If you sell that first story 
to the Night Before Sunday Post you are 
lucky—so lucky indeed that you are very 
liable to be shot for cheating—slipping a 
rejection slip up your sleeve, or something. 
It is, this writing game, a game of chance— 
but the beautiful part of it is, we all have 
a chance. So let’s don’t abuse the editors. 
I remember one editor, in particular, who 
was the victim of my curses. I cursed him 
regularly every week, and my offerings 
came back in a monotonous, melancholy 
procession. When the checks began to 
come, that man changed from a fiend to a 
god, and he’s been a god ever since, even 
if he does reject some of my stuff. 

And don’t think you have to have a pull 
—unless it is at the stamp window in the 
postoffice. I live “way out in the sticks,” 
and never saw an editor in my life. I do, 
however, keep in touch with my markets 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Song of the Shark 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 
Writer of “O Death Where Is Thy Sting.” 


The greatest menace that has crept into 
the music industry, is the “musical octopus,” 
whose grasping tentacles have reached the 
four corners of the civilized world. The 
menace I am referring to is commonly 
known as the “song shark,” a band of con- 
scienceless men and sometimes women who 
are continually preying upon the unsuspect- 
ing amateur song writer. 

They put lurid advertisements in the 
papers and magazines, and have a guarantee 
proposition of accepting and publishing any 
song from anybody, including a wonderful 
contract paying an enormous royalty, so 
they say. 

They will paint a beautiful picture on the 
imagination of the amateur song-writer of 
how “unknown writers” like themselves, 
wrote hits that made them independently 
rich. They will elaborate on the untold 
possibilities of a song from a revenue stand- 
point, giving exaggerated figures of differ- 
ent hits past and present. After they have 
given the amateur writer a topographical 
sales talk, their final message will be to ask 
the “interested one’ to send them a song. 
They say with their great publishing and 
exploitation facilities they wil put it over 
with a bang and make the composer rich 
and famous. 

This, of course, must be accomplished by 
the writer sending them a specified fee 
ranging from $25.00 to $100.00 and some- 
times more. 

Many methods are being employed by 
these “musical moon-shiners,” a term often 
used by the different societies and organ- 
izations who are trying to stamp out this 
evil. 

One method is.used by quite a few so- 
called “Studios.” They advertise they have 
retained the services of a famous song- 
writer to write melodies to any poem ac- 
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cepted, arrange it ready for publication and 
guarantee to place it with a big publisher. 

The writer will then send his brain child 
to the Studio and with bated breath await 
results. Of course, it will be accepted as a 
“musical miracle” bursting forth on the 
horizon of Songdom. Accompanying their 
acceptance of the poem is a beautiful en- 
graved contract with a great big gold seal 
at the bottom that fairly takes his breath 
away. But, “All Is Not Gold That Glit- 
ters,” he will find out six months hence 
when royalty day comes. 

The Amateur song-writer will often suc- 
cumb to the “siren sentences” of the “Gen- 
eral Manager” informing him that his poem 
is a “lyrical lollypop” and was accepted, and 
the staff writer was inspired to write a 
melodious masterpiece that would make 
Chas. K. Harris or Irving Berlin pass a 
sleepless night. The “General Manager” 
then te:ls how a big Publisher called on him 
that day for a friendly chat, and he showed 
the poem to him. The Publisher became 
greatly enthused over it and agreed to put 
it on the market as soon as arrangements 
could be made. Of course, arrangements 
could be made if the “budding unknown” 
would send him a specified fee. This big 
publisher is nobody but the head of the 
Studio with a fictitious name to cover up 
his tracks. 

The final outcome is a cheap edition with 
a stock design title page. The “poor con- 
tributor” receives a few copies to try and 
sell, or give away to his friends and when 
royalty day rolls around, the writer is in- 
formed his song is a “flop” and not one 
copy has been sold. 

Some try to get their money back, but 
they never do unless the Postal authorities 
take action and find the defendants guilty. 
This step has been taken in many cases and 
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quite a few of these “Studio Sharks” were 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


with Uncle Sam behind the bars. Other We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 


amateur song-writers took the joke good- | tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
= information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


naturedly and laughed it off. prepa Established 1876 
There is another method that has been CINCINNATT ZIMMERMAN iio’ 


worked on thousands of amateurs. This 

one is the autographed copies, which is one Poems Revised — Melodies Composed 

of the bi 5 We will revise, ewrite and put melody to your 
eb ggest fakes aad perpetrated = poem for $3.00. The | is in mean shape to send to 


anybody. For an outrageous sum, these publishers. Send for price on full piano part. Werk 
’ guaranteed. 


Autografters’ will prenatee to write a | pyitLIPs SONG SERVICE BUREAU 
“tantalizing tinkling tune” to your song | Box 83, Toledo, Ohio 
poem and then print it. They say they will 
then send it to all the big music pubtishers, | s9NG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
record and roll companies, and the profes- If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 
sional foot-light favorites. The copyright Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor’) 
ee f ith dd a th wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
is in your name with your address at the CASPER NATHAN 
bottom of the copy. Any publisher who re- | pept. F-1252 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 
ceives it and is interested in your number 
will send you a contract, and that’s that! 




















; . Song Poems Revised—Melody to Same Free 
Any publisher who receives an auto- 
If your poem needs revision of meter, as nearly all poems do for 


ore , - ; j 1] best music, it will cost $1.00 for revision, typing, melody, and 
graphed copy , from these fake Studios, will putting into ayy ho send to _——. Send pm se 

111¢ , , ; : $1.00 now; for I guatantee first-class work or refund cash in full. 
do Just as any man would do if he received My piano arrangements are known from coast to coast. ‘‘Booklet 
on song-writing’’ free, on request, with first cash order. 


a pamph-et advertising the merits of some- LUTHER A. CLARK, Masie Composer and Pabiser. 
thing in which he is total‘y uninterested. _ Soe 

















“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 
By E. M. WICKES 


plete treatise on the essentials of success- Pi yea ge ge 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, in the literary profession. But 
: ; . a* . ; you cannot reach the top unless 
is himself a well-known song writer who you know HOW TO START 
has given the world many successful song gag Mg 4 Laan Seal 
y - is helpful, thou - - 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest ling book shows you the way— 
: : the rest is entirely up to you. 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 7, "yen. you eaikig gy athie Pee 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” pitfalls that have caused many - 
writers to fall by the wayside. 


ee ee ee ee It tells you everything you 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | need to know concerning the 


METHOD of successful song 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | writing. 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. l WHERE pe SELL YOUR 
ONGS 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing A list of = most prominent music publishers of 
the Popular Song.” | the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 
gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 
Beautiful cloth cover, gold eK - top; 

181 pages; ‘postpaid, $1. 

WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Song Writers Hep You 


“Song sharks” may have been abroad the land 
for many years--but please don’t think that we are a 
member of their clan. The greatest thing in life is 
service—and we really can serve you if given the 


opportunity. 
If at the end of two months you 


GUARANTEE are not thoroughly satisfied with 


our service, the nominal sum expended for a year’s 
membership to our splendid, co-operative song writers’ 
club will be refunded to you. 


Write TODAY for full particulars. 


FIFTY-FIFTY CLUB OF AMERICA 
P, O. Box 448, Marietta, Ohio 











Harrigan and Hart’s famous character songs 
(words and music), “The Mulligan Guards” and 
“Muldoon the Solid Man,” including the famous 
“Mulligan Guards’ picture (photo-engraving). 
Price, 25 cents postpaid, 


FRANK HARDING 


Music Printer and Publisher 


228 E. 22nd St. New York City 





SONG WRITING — COMPOSING 
REVISING 








4 Melodies, Arranged, Type- 
publishers, $3.00. Join our 
All work guaranteed 


Expert criticism, 25c. 
written, suitable for 
service club for song writers. 
first class or cash refunded. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Indiana 





SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice, 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 
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AMATEUR SONGWRITERS! 
This may be your only chance to 
PUT ’EM OVER 
Send 10c and stamp for copy of one of my song 
successes and plan, 


FRED J. GALLO 
Music Publisher So. Euclid, Ohio 
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TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 
now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 


find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 


lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches, 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 
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Why should the publisher consider a song 
that he knows is sent to every publisher at 
the same time. Even if he did like the 
song and send the writer a contract, chances 
are the writer would return it and say that 
he had placed it with another publisher. 

To come down to plain facts, a publisher 
never even considers an autographed copy, 
as he is wise to the different concerns print- 
ing “anything from anybody,” and never 
turn out one good song in a thousand. 

There are different individuals advertis- 
ing themselves as “Song Agents.”’ They also 
require, as usual a certain fee to try and 
piace your song with some big music pub- 
lisher. The fee, of course, is camouflaged 
by his statement, “to help defray the ex- 
penses that may arise in placing it.” If the 
song is placed the Agent will expect you 
to give him a percent of the royalties. The 
average percent is about ten. He is not 
worrying about the percent, it’s the fee he’s 
after. 

It is simply astounding how many thou- 
sands of amateur song-writers have been 
fleeced by these song-sharks in the last 
twenty years. Widows, orphans, and even 
cripples don’t mean a thing to these “music 
monsters ;” what they want is the money 
and they care not who, what or where it 
comes from, as long as they get it. 

In the last four years a big fight has been 
waged against these sharks by the Music 
Publishers’ Protective Association headed 
by Mr. E. C. Mills. A great many of them 
have been found guilty, fined and im- 
prisoned but a few are still preying on the 
unsuspecting song-writers. 

SONGWRITERS! Always ignore any 
concern who guarantees to sell or publish 
your song for a fee. No reliable publisher 
will even suggest that. He accepts it on 
it’s merits alone, and will back it up with 
his OWN bank-roll. Never trust those 
“Send Me Your Song-Poems and I’ll Make 
You Rich” concerns, if you don’t want to 
have your feelings hurt and your bank-roll 
diminished. 





No problem can arise that does not bring 
its solution. 
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OVER 165,000 COPIES SOLD 
IN TEN WEEKS, MOSTLY REORDERS 


WINSTON-UNIVERSAL 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE | 


DICTIONARY | 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 1100 PACES LARGE CLEAR TYPE 
aa BASED WouNDATION oF NOAH WEBSTER 
mopBy ©? W. J. PELO, A.M. (Harv.) 


The One Dictionary that | 
Actually MeetstheNeedof jg 
the Cross Word Puzzle Fan 


— Contains — 
Full Definitions of Words 
Synonyms and Antonyms 
Mythological and Classical Names 
Names of Persons and Places 
Terms Used in Commerce and Law 
Christian Names of Men & Women 
Prefixes and Suffixes 
Parts of Speech 
Abbreviations, Etc. Etc. 
































= 
Handsomely and Durably | 300k Department, 
Bound in Cloth, with Gold , YRITER'S DIGEST, 
Stamping. Size 5} x 7} inches. j Cincinnati, O. 

I enclose $1.50, for which send to me by re- 


A j turn mail, postpaid, the CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
rice ™ | DICTIONARY. 











THIS IS THE ONLY REAL 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE on ae 
DICTIONARY PUBLISHED | city estate .............. 0.000000... 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurate information regardin 
various publications and publishing houses as state 


suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
in communications from editors and announcements 


of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The prize offer made by Wright Field, 1201 
McKinley St., Yakima, Wash., which was orig- 
inally planned to close May Ist, has been extended 
to June Ist. Write direct for particulars. 


An unusual opportunity for research and writ- 
ing in the financial and legal fields is represented 
in an award of prizes to be made in the autumn 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Ralph E. Heilman, Dean of the School of 
Commerce of Northwestern University. An ex- 
tensive list of topics for research is published. 
This includes a number of questions relating to 
trust company banking, and various other subjects 
in the field of general finance. A very liberal 
policy in respect to subjects that may be used 
for essays has been adopted. Address Prof. 
Leverett S. Lyon, Dean of the School of Com- 
merce and Finance, Washington University, St. 
Louis. Mo., who is secretary of the committee of 
award. 

C. C. Birchard & Co., Music Publishers, 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass., offer a prize of 
$200 for the best text suitable for a musical set- 
tng submitted to them before June Ist. The 
poems will be judged according to their merit 
as poetry and their suitability for use in a cantata. 
The poem should be from 100 to 150 lines. Full 
details of this contest will be mailed upon re- 
quest, by the above publishers. 


Progressive Merchants’: Bureau, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York City, announces a contest 
for originating trade characters. Sketches of 
original ideas for trade characters suitable for 
the following industries may be submitted: 
Mason’s materials, electrical supplies, ice, hard- 
ware, plumbing and heating, automobile acces- 
sories. In each group a first prize of $50 will be 
given; second prize, $20; third prize, $10. 

American Writers’ Bureau, Wayne, Pa., an- 
nounce the following winners of the contest _re- 
certly menti — in the Writer’s Dicest: First 
prize, Miss Bertha Goodshall, 5318 Pine St., 
Philadelphia; second, Miss Carolyn Barr, 5402 
Dorchesier Ave., Chicago; third, Mrs. James 
Caldwell, 624 East Locust St., San Antonio; hon- 
orary mention, Mrs. Anna B. Dunaway, 4792 
Wakeley St., Omaha. 


Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New 
Yor«, offers $5 each for acceptable plans for 
entertainments or parties. Material must be for 
use of women in their own homes. Address, 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor of the above maga- 
zine. 
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Judge, 627 West 43rd St., New York City, is 
offering $05, each for original cross-word puzzles. 
The keys to these puzzles must be of a humorous 
nature. Address, Cross-Word Puzzle Editor. 


Motion Picture Classic, 175 Duffield St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is making viandere a awards of "$15, $10 
and $5 for life-stories, incidents which would 
serve as a nucleus for a moving picture. Stories 
should be limited to 600 words. Address, Life- 
Story Scenario Editor. 


Opportunity Magazine, 750 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, gives every month seven prizes, $100 to 
$5, for the best stories of 300 words or less on 
successful specialty selling. Contests close on 
the last day of each month. 


Wide World Magazine, 83-85 Duane St., New 
York City. Editor, Captain V. ‘Pitt- Kethley. 
Monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
stories of real life in the iis. Adventure, sport, 
queer experiences, queer customs—anything un- 
usual dealing with foreign and domestic life. Good 
pictures, photographs, of course. No poetry. Our 
present special need is for anything to do with 
travel and adventure. We report on manuscripts 
within a month, and payment at the rate of one 
to three cents a word is made on acceptance.” 


Chas. S. Clark Co., 218 West 40th St., New 
York City. “Our usual need is for four, six and 
eight-line greetings for all occasions. We report 
on manuscripts within five days, and pay 50c per 
line.” 


The Bankers’ Monthly (Rand, McNally & Co., 
Publishers), 5386 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, 
Joseph M. Regan. Monthly; 50c a copy; $5.0 
a year. “We use articles of 1,000 to 3,000 words 
on successful methods of bank and investment 
house management and operation. This materi: a 
should preferably be drawn from actual expe: 
ence, though we sometimes use short fiction relat 
ing to banks and bankers. It may not be enniss 
to suggest to prospective contributors that some 
of the bankers’ dominating interests lie i 
(1) increasing his deposits, (2) simplifying his 
accounting routine, (3) safeguarding his loans, 
and (4) investing his funds prudently. \We 
publish a supplementary monthly banking publi- 
cation, The Bankers’ Service Bulletin, which gives 
special attention to purchasing methods and new 
equipment for banks. We use photographs, ot 
course. We report on manuscripts on receipt, a! 
pay one cent a word on publication, iach is 
shortly after acceptance.” 


(Continued on page 48) 
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THE DAY’S WORK 
(Continued from page 41) 


and the editors keep in touch with me— 
that’s much nicer. Discouraged? No! 
Not even when I scanned the check for the 
first story I ever sold: $15 for 5,500 words! 
Thank heavens my rate has gone up! 

And hard work! That’s most of it—all 
of it. It sounds like old stuff, but I’ve 
found it to be true. First, you must learn 
what hard work really is. For a time I 
worked ten hours a day in a salt mine— 
doing the heavy. For each day I received 
three dollars and fifty cents, the average 
payment for muscular labor. I earned it! 
At night I would lie with aching muscles 
and try to figure a way to pay the rent. It 
was hard, but a valuable experience and 
just what I needed. I have found that the 
brain is capable of more hard work than 
the body, and it is paid a higher rate—but 
it must work! I have a little motto hanging 
over my desk that has been such a spur 
to me that I would like to quote it here: 


Taking pains, and working hard are the 
elements in what we call genius. 

Fourteen hours of mental concentration 
on the work at hand! 

Eat, sleep, and dream with your work in 
mind ! 

And then take it to bed with you! 

Don’t be afraid of tiring your brain—you 
might as well think of tiring electricity! 

Do it now, and better than the other fel- 
low! 

For every discouraging letter in the 
“Forum” there should be a dozen optimistic 
ones. If I can save one “would-be writer” 
from despair, I’ll be satisfied. There was a 
time when I, too, wept in sack-cloth and 
ashes, but I think I’m through with that. 
Let the typewriters click throughout the 
land, for there is a greater demand for 
writers than ever before. Who cares for 
rejection slips? What ho! Is there a weak- 
ling among us? Let us paper our walls 
with “disappointment slips” and take new 
courage! I would be glad to hear from 
writers and would-be writers. I need help 
too, so let’s band together ! 


Paut S. Powers, Little River, Kans. 





Would you 
like to win 


$50,000? 


LIBERTY, the weekly magazine, 
is offering $25,000 for a mere 
synopsis for a moving picture and 
$25,000 more for a complete story. 
You can enter the contest if you 
act promptly. Let us help you! 


Write us today and we will send 
you complete details of Liberty’s 
offer, together with detailed in- 
structions for preparing and sub- 
mitting a synopsis of your idea. 


Let Corona 


Help You Win! 


Neatly typed manuscripts always 
have the advantage over hand- 
written ones—that is why so 
many successful authors and 
scenario writers use Corona. 


Our free instructions cover every 
detail of typing and submitting 
a manuscript—valuable informa- 
tion for any writer. 


Don’t delay. Your idea may win 
the big prize. Mail the coupon 
today. Address Corona Typewriter 
Co., 134 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 

134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 
Without obligation send me the latest Corona lit- 
erature, and the address of the nearest Corona 
store. 


Name 





Address 



























































i hei 18: TYPE 
Free of Charge 


Any short article you 
send me. This is merely 
“a getting acquainted”’ 
offer, and this initial work 
will not cost you a cent.— 
Josie. 


Address 


JOSIE VALENTA 
>\J 1205 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
I WANT TO 


AUTHORS SERVE YOU 


Let me type your manuscript neatly and accu- 
rately. I'll correct all minor errors in grammar 
and spelling without extra charge. I'll furnish a 
good, legible carbon copy free. My rates and first 
page sample will interest you. Write for them today. 


Hazel B. Donaldson, pop.0r nef stive Hillsboro, lowa 





























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 


For Verse Writers 


This is the most complete, practical and helpful 
book ever written on the principles of poetry and the 
composition ot all forms of verse. Edwin Markham 
. s: “You certainly have swept into one volume 

of the chief facts con- 
po the technique of 
verse, There is no better ra 
book than this one for 
those who wish to study 
the art of versification.” 

Some of the many im- 
portant subjects treated 


THE ART OF 
are: The Ten Elements VERSIFICATION 
of Poetry, The Choice of 


Words, The Analysis of TT 

Verse, Rhythm, Rhyme, | 

Meters and the_ Stanza, 
} 














Blank Verse, Dramatic 
Poetry, The Ballad, The | 
Lyric, The Sonnet, Light | 
Verse, Satirical Verse, iii! 
Humorous Verse, Parody, 
Helps in the Study of | 
Poetry, etc., etc. | 

With this book at 
your side, you can mas- 
ter the roblems of 
meter, rhythm, rhymes, such intricate but highly 
marketable forms as the rondel, rondeau, ron- 
delet and sonnet; you can build up your poem 
into suitable stanza lengths; you will understand 
the se of the parody and, above all, “the 
meee © poetry.” 

andsomely bound ir cloth, gold lettering, gilt 
top, 311 pages. To obtain this splendid volume, 



























































merely send us the coupon with the postpaid price 
of $2.00 (hill, postal order or check) attached. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Gincinnati, 0: 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 46) 


American Builder, 1827 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, B. L. Johnson. Monthly; 35c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We want illustrated stories of big 
building projects—office buildings, apartments, 
theaters, suburban developments—all interesting 
building construction work. Unusual buildings. 
New and successful building methods. Successful 
advertising plans for builders, building material 
dealers and speculative builders. Illustrated arti- 
cles on especially attractive homes of moderate 
size, carrying names of architects and builders; 
exterior and interior pictures and floor plans. 
Success stories of contractors and others in the 
building field, with photographs and pictures of 
building achievements. Illustrations are most im- 
portant. We report on manuscripts at once, pay 
on publication about a cent a word, varying 
greatly with merit.” 





The Frisco Employes’ Magazine, St. Louis, Mo., 
edited by Floyd L. Bell, and published by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company for 
its 6,000 employes, does not pay for articles at 
this time. “We will be glad to use any good 
railroad material sent us, no fiction, but for 
the present, at least, we cannot pay for material, 
as we have so many staff contributors. No manu- 
scripts will be returned; you therefore send it 
entirely at your own risk. Copies of magazine 
will be mailed to anyone whose material is used. 





Leighton’s Magazine, 244 Flood Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Editor, Ralph W. Crosman. 
Monthly; lic per copy; $1.50 per year. “We 
purchase very little material except occasionally 
short articles on practical co-operation or allied 
subjects. Manuscripts are reported on within one 
or two weeks, and payment at the rate of one- 
half to one cent a word is made on publication.” 





Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn. Asso- 
ciate Editor, Bill O’Donnell. “We are heavily 
overstocked with stories of novelette length. 
Hence, we are passing up everything over 15,000 
words, unless a world-beater should fall into our 
hands. With our files filled with good long 
stories, we are concentrating on good short ones 
—those under 7,500 being preferred. Sport, West- 
ern, Adventure, Sea, Railroad, Detective, Mys- 
tery—all with speedy action and ‘cards-on-the- 
table’ plots—comprises our ‘curriculum’ for the 
present. We still are in the market for illus- 
trated biographies of men who have lived adven- 
turous lives for our ‘Speaking of Men’ depart- 
ment. These biographies should not exceed 1,500 
words in length. Our minimum rate is 1% cent 
per word. Payment is made promptly upon ac- 
ceptance.” 





Fashionable Dress, 250 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are always in need 
of articles, cleverly written, and to the point, on 
subjects of interest to the modern woman. Arti- 
cles on dress, beauty, personality, development of 
charm, home decorations, unique suggestions for 
the hostess—all these subjects are in line with 
Fashionable Dress needs. We report on MSS. 
within thirty days.” 
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The Double Dealer, 204 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, La. Editors, Julius Weis Friend and 
John P. McClure. Monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We use short stories—not over 4,000 
words; articles on literary subjects, authors, or 
things — thereto; poems, sketches, book 
reviews. We report on material in about three 
weeks. Our usual rate of payment is a cent a 
word, but at the present time we do not offer 


any payment.” 


Editor, G: B. 
four-line 
Valentine, 


Gerlach Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill. 
Woodcock. “We are interested in 
greeting card verses for Easter, 
Mother’s Day and graduations; also verses for 
birthdays, anniversaries, etc. We use a few 
poems as framed mottoes. No photographs. 
Manuscripts are reported on within four to five 
days. Fifty cents per line is our rate, paid on 


acceptance.’ 


Kodakery. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
NX. Y. Editor, A, H. Harscher. Issued monthly ; 
se per copy; 60c per year. “We use articles that 
will teach amateur photographers how to make 
the kinds of pictures they want. May be illus- 
trated or not. If text calls for pictures they 
should be furnished. Manuscripts are reported 
mn within two weeks. Payment, the amount of 
whi depends upon the value of the material to 
us, is made on anneptanee, 
Citizen, Ft. Wiis Ind. Editor, 
“We are fairly well filled up 
with material in way of stories at this time, but 
are interested always in securing short 200-word 
feature articles with photographs for our Boy 
Citizens’ League page. These articles must be 
brief and descriptive of some accomplishment of 

real boy. It is immaterial along what lines 
this is so long as it is a credit to the boy about 
vhom it is written. We have been paying from 
dene to four dollars per thousand words for 
manuscript, but expect to advance our rates to 
me-half cent per word after the March issue. 
We have a real problem for the first year and 
naturally cannot pay as high rates as some stories 
deserve.” 


The Boy 
Chas. A. Phelps. 


> use 


\Vatson Newspaper Service, Deep Gap, N. C. 
“We wish to announce that we are in the market 
for editorials, paragraphs, poems, features that 
vill amuse and educate. We want the above 
irom writers who can write in series for a 
eekly newspaper syndicate. All articles to be 

bmitted on a profit-sharing basis of 25% com- 
mission when accepted by the weeklies whom we 

pect to serve. Send four series of your work 

r inspection and review, and if available we will 

the market, or promptly return your manu- 
ipts, if return postage is sent. 


/atties, 1902 Marmion Ave., Bronx, New York 
“We can use puns, articles and story- 
ttes of five hundred words or less. Something 
spicy, with a kick that would be applicable to the 
dern element is preferred. But every manu- 
script will be considered, and if accepted payment 
vill be made within two weeks at the rate of 
ne-half to two cents per word, contingent upon 
rit. 





SUCCESS 
Short-Story Writing 


Depends on Craftsmanship 
The method of instruction used by 
JOHN GALLISHAW 
is unique and successful. Each student is under his 

expert, personal direction, 
There is. also a 
COURSE BY MAIL 
at an invitingly low cost, 
Send for the First Lesson for one week’s examination. 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF CREATIVE WRITING 
302 College House Cambridge, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPT. Ss. 
Criticised, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
Research. 

EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 


434 West 120th St. New York City 
Member Authors’ League of America. 











QUALITY and PERSONAL SERVICE 


afforded every client, whether the 
large or small. Let me do your 
that requires particular care. 


—are 

job be 

copying 
JULIA C. MECONNAHEY, 

Box 87, Cary, N. C. 














THE GREETING CARD WRITER’S 
“BLUE OK” 
“Greetings. How to Write and Sell.” 
Lists over 100 markets for greeting-card sentiments, designs, etc., 
in market-list that is most complete, accurate, and fully annotated, 
besides giving instruction and suggestions. Second edition com- 


pletely revised. 
2e¢ stamp brings interesting circular. 
N. & B. J. STANNARD 











Eltingville, S. I. 
} 


$2.00 postpaid. 
ROBERT 
New York City 
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AUTHORS’ EXCHANGE 
Room 413, Evans Bldg., 1420 New York Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 


Book manuscripts and novelettes wanted. 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 











Not aschool--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are whataz 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 


jollywood, California 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Free Sample Copy 
EARS Se er 
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NEWS-REPORTING 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


A Literary Career 
through Expert Assistance by D'stinguished 
Authors and well-known Editors and News- 
papermen. 
— also — 
A Manuscript Sales Department, : 

handling the work of new and established writers. 

Highest possible pri¢es secured for all salable 
stories, 

Plot Chart and Copyright Book Free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
201-211 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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WILLIAM RALPH OWEN 
Authors’ Representative 


Letter-perfect manuscript typing. All work proof-read and guar- 
anteed. Terms and specimen pages showing quality of work sent 


on request. 
P. O. Box 569 MACON, GA. 








AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manusczipts; guaranteed 
work by a professional authors’ typist; 
also revising. 


McMILLAN TYPING SERVICE 
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27 Oxford Street, Portland, Maine. 





LET ME TYPE IT 


I will type your manuscript accurately, neatly and 
promptly. Rate 45c per thousand words, with carbon 
copy. Poems Ic per line. Minor corrections. Free 
samples. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

DELBERT RAY FLIPPO 
2901 Apple St. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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WRITERS OF STORIES, SCENARIOS, Etc. 


Who have had unpleasant experiences with 
fake concerns will hear of something to their 
advantage by writing to 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602 San Francisco, Cal. 














——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
Cincinnati, O. 


22 E. 12th St. 



















MARGARET WILSON—HER BOOK 
(Continued from page 20) 


left and that her family was furious, but 
that she was going to send the publisher the 
money he needed. The editor forwarded 
the letter to me and again added a comment 
of her own to the effect that there was “one 
born every minute.” 


Well, [ suppose a woman can be a fool 
in a business way and yet be capable of 
turning out a good nove! or a co‘lection of 
good poems. But we don’t have to buy 
our way into print, and there’s certainly 
something wrong with an author’s reasoning 
powers as well as his moral sense if he 
wou:d rather pay out money he can ill afford 
to part with than face the difficulties square- 
ly and then settle down to hard, honest 
work. I am perfectly sure that Margaret 
Wilson did not pay anybody anything to 
read her story or vote for her book when 
it came to a question of the two prizes. 

[ have on my desk a letter from a woman, 
undoubtedly intelligent and possessing suf- 
ficient education to enable her to express 
herself clearly and correctly, who tells me 
she has long wanted to write. She has, 
she says, a timid hope that some day she 
will achieve success. She then adds that 
she has not written anything for two years. 
During this time she has read steadily, but 
it seemed to her wise not to put her own 
thoughts on paper. The young man eager 
to become a painter does well to study mas- 
terpieces he finds in the art galleries, and he 
is very unwise indeed if he neglects to find 
out what other painters have discovered, 
if he ignores the fact that each art has its 
peculiar technique. But very soon, it seems 
to me, he must pick up a pencil and draw 
or pick up a brush and paint. He can’ 
become a great painter by listening to great 
painters discuss theories of art or by gaz- 
ing admirably at what these painters have 
produced. Margaret Wilson might have 
had all the material for “The Able Mc- 
Laughlins” in her head, but she would never 
have won a prize with it if she had not 
gone to work and put the story on paper. 
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The Printers’ cArt 
Applied to Typewriting! 
ILLIONS of typewritten letters go unread 
today because they look so uninteresting. 
But that can’t be said of a Hammond-typed letter! 


The New Hammond dresses up old words in so many 
new and different styles that they arouse immediate atten- 
tion. Today, hundreds of executives are using this unique 
machine for sales letters, reports and documents whose 
importance demands unusual methods of presentation. 


SCF gear) 


vis 


What It Does: > THE NEW 


Writes in any kind of type you want. amim on 


Instantly changes from one style or 
size to another—simply by shift- TYPEWRITER 
oe 2 CHANGEABLE TYPE 


Changes letter spacing to fit various 


sized types. 
. _ comes in either the Desk Type or Folding Portable, which has all the 
apr Rte a ~ exclusive features of the Desk Type, but weighs only 834 pounds. 
special characters. What special typewriting work do you require? 
Assures uniform impression by auto- | Write today forillustrated catalog describing the New Ham- 
matic touch. mond, and suggesting countless ways it can be made to serve. 
é p44 gs y 


Hammond Typewriter Corp., 76 Brook Ave. at 132nd St., New York 
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Scene from 
*“tdaho"’. 


HE author’s only tools are words, but he must C#rlesy of 
build with them pictures that stir the imagination, Exchange, 
and draw descriptions and characterizations as detailed ain 
as an artist’s etching. How your own manuscripts can be 
colored with the masterly word-pictures of professional Willis Arnold and Associates, 
prose is carefully explained in our booklet, “‘How You 210 East a Street, 15 
Can Sell Your Manuscripts’. Simply clip and mail ee 3 
coupon below for your FREE copy. ’ Kindly send me a copy of your booklet, 
“How You Can Sell Your Manuscripts”, FREE. 


lls 4 This re joes not obligate me. 
Willis Arnold and Associates 1is request does not obligate me 
210 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois Ae a 
Address ........ 


Town & State 
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NEW WRITERS WANTED 


Articles, stories scenarios, etc. $13,500 just paid to 
unknown writer. (No Bunk.) NOT A COR- 
RESPONDENCE COURSE. Moving picture industry and A iish- 
ers crying for new original material. YOU CAN DO IT. We buy 
manuscripts for books and magazines. Send = addressed envel- 
ope for list of 100 subjects. 


CALIFORNIA STUDIOS, P. 0. Box 697, Los Angeles, Calif. 


poems, 
Entirely new field. 


Manuscripts revised and typewritten 
neatly and accurately. 





One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


L. B. MATTHIAS 


Greens Farms Connecticut 





ATTENTION, AUTHORS! 
and promptly typed 
desired. 





Have neatly 


your manuscripts 
by me. Revised, corrected, 
Carbon copy free. Write for prices, 


H. M. BRANDENBURG 
2932 N. Richmond St. Chicago, Ill. 


marketed, if 








WRITERS! 
Manuscripts and poems typewritten. 
guaranteed. 
CHALFANT TYPING SERVICE 
702 South Maguire Street 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


Work 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING DONE 


so please 

Prose, 
; poems and songs 
I do no revising or marketing 


I get the repeat orders for good typing, 
send me your manuscripts for straight typing 
twenty-five cents per thousand wor “ds ; 
for one-half cent per line. 


CARROL A. DICKSON, 


R. F. D. No. 6, CORSICANA, TEXAS 








work by 
Neat, 


words, 


help you sell your 


AUTHORS: Let us 
typing it according to editorial requirements. 
accurate work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 


Poems, 2c per line. 


CRESCENT TYPING BUREAU 
131 Ft. Greene Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 











e 
Protect Your Manuscript 
Your manuscript represents many hours of 
hard work. Protect it from loss, keep it 
and unruffied by mailing it in a strong, 
printed envelope. The cost Over 
light-weight envelopes is too trivial to hesitate. 
standard No. 10 


authors’ 


clean 
heavy, 


slight plain, 


you with authors’ 


printed in 


We supply 
envelope, your name 
standard No. 9 return 
address printed on face; 
$1.30; 100 of each, 


corner ; 
your name and 
25 of each, 90c; 50 of 


$2.00. All postpaid. 


envelope, 


each, 
Samples of authors’ stationery, letterheads, en- 


velopes, etc., free on request. 


KWELLER STATIONERY SHOP 
152 Sellinger St. Rochester, N. Y. 








I read an article recently by a man who 
teaches violin in one of our most important 
schools of music. He said it was not the 
precocious little performers who developed 
into successful artists, but the boys and 
girls who worked away most steadily and 
faithfully. He spoke of one boy whom he 
had considered of only fair natural ability 
who was becoming a remarkably brilliant 
performer because of his steady, faithful 
work. A quotation that has stayed with me 
from the grammar school is: “If hard work 
is not another name for genius it is the best 
possible substitute for it.” 

Of course, | am taking it for granted 
that the writer has something to say. The 
most conscientious, hard-working person 
cannot produce a Story that is a prize win- 
ner if he has no story to tell. But it’s irre- 
futably true that “he that seeketh findeth.” 
The man who earnestly desires to write a 
worth-while story, who conscientiously pre- 
pares himself for the work of authorship 
who is willing to seek diligently is 
to find a story sooner or later. 


and 
pretty sure 
The desire to appear in print is not a 
mean one, provided the motive back of the 
desire is not “Oh, that my words 
were now written!” cries Job! “Oh, that 
they were printed in a book!” And he then 
proceeds to utter his immortal saying, be- 
ginning, “I know that my Redeemer liv- 
eth.” But life itself would become cheap 
and meaningless if we could have immortal- 
ity merely by desiring it or putting forth 
efforts to attain it. 


mean. 


? 


veak, unworthy 

I like to believe that slovenly, insincere 
work never wins more than a brief success. 
When I compare “The Able McLaughlins” 
with some of the I have read i 
manuscript and some I have read in print, 
[I wonder why a!l the writers cannot see 
the appeal, the charm and the beauty of 
clean, correct writing, telling a simple 


stories 


fine, 
story in a simple, sincere way. 

No open-minded person could read “The 
Able McLaughlins” without being impressed 
by its sincerity, and I am sure this charac- 
teristic had a great deal to do with the de- 


cision of the judges. The story deals with 
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humble people, and not once could we guess 


from the narrative that the author had hob- TYPEWBITE U 


nobbed with college professors or lived with 

sophisticated folk in a big, sophisticated CES R 

city like Chicago. She was wholly con- I 

cerned with her humble characters, their STANDARD MAKES 
Big bares cals, PoC Smiths, Heme 


lives, thei s i ; li 
s, their problems, their efforts to live rode! Underwovantlorais FC! Smith, Rem 


nobly and courageously. Yes, indeed, there canieste a hveyeus shipped dtc 
are many snobbish stories in print, but I Our big Mntated catalog eat free ond, 
cannot recall a story insincerely told or Young Typewriter CO., tsc'w. tendons. 
marked by affectation or snobbery of any 
kind that won a prize from a firm like Har- 


per’s or received any mention in connection 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed accurately and promptly. 1000 
words or fraction thereof, 50c; poems, 2c 


e se : 
with the Pulitzer Prize. per line. One carbon copy. 


There are many books in print that have _ MARTINA D. BAGG 
a more definite plot, more striking charac- 1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


ters, more brilliant style, better construc- 
tion even than “The Able McLaughlins.” | THE AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


But none that appeared the same year, I 5005 Miles Ave., Cakiand, Cal, 
Z Types Expertly 


venture to assert, is a better book. None MO Bsunsesinte Resnguatie 
is more sincere, and none is more conscien- catia Promptly 
tious in its discussion of life or in its work- Write for rates. 

manship. 


























As I put “The Able McLaughlins” aside, AUTHORS — WRITERS 


to be kept on my sheives as a cherished pos- We will prepare your manuscript in correct form, 
‘é ‘ a rendering prompt and accurate service at low 
session, I give it an honorable place, not rates. Write for terms, samples, etc. Suggestions 
for marketing. 


| Cz . bf , , i Ss h cause : 

because it won two prizes, but because it EDWARD O. CRANDELL, Jr, 

is a book I want to keep, to read again and 1505 South § St. Ft. Smith, Ark. 
again, and to lend to my friends; because 
it shows me real people, with real problems, 

coil ta ous # ith ideals AUTHORS! 

real joys and sorrows, and with ideals that 5 , 

- - : Short stories typed for fifty cents per 
| may well strive to reach; because it has thousand words. Carbon copy. Poems 
genuine humor and genuine pathos. But typed, = cent per line. Everything 
net . a “1, ; guaranteed, 
apart from all this I like to have the book STERLIE HOWARD, Pratt City, Ala. 
in my workshop, because it is convincing 
proof that sincerity, humility, high think- 


ing, broad sympathies, when united with THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


hard, intelligent, conscientious work, can Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


hope to win recognition in the literary A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
\ ie ae me : é MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
world, even as it is today. Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would a vig 3 a ~¥ _ So 
66 9 many writers live away from New York, and since 
READ BEFORE YOU WRITE’ by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
Part Three of Charles C. Reakirt’s ing in ew a month is like hand-shakes from a 
Article, “Read Before You Write,” one Sere 
i i : Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
will appear in the June issue of the Write for special offers 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
: P 3 THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Comments from our readers is evi- Springfield, Mass. 
dence of the popularity of this talented eS 
writer, recently added to the DIGEST 
staff. Mention THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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SHORT STORIES WANTED 


for Typing Revising 
Criticising Marketing 


We Specialize in the Short Story 
We know how it should be written. We know 
how it. should be typed in proper technical form, 
We know the best markets for each particular type 
of story. Our rates are surprisingly reasonable, and 
we are offering 


Liberal Discount to New Patrons 


Send your manuscript to us today, or write at once 
for full details of our specialized service. We want to 
help you to a greater success, 


AUTHOR’S HELPER, Iron River, Wis. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 


attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 








AUTHORS: Will type your manuscripts 
neatly and accurately. Quick service. 
50c per 1000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BERTHA SOOY 
197 Summer S&t., Paterson, N. J. 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 





25 West 42d Street New York 





CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 

an Author Whose Work Has Appe ared 1 Pay Than Thirty 

gazines, From The Atlantic, Century, Scribner's Down. v0 0 
ries Ste ag in O’Brien’s ‘‘Best Sho stories 0 024," 


sms Incluce Advice for Marketing. Rat Short Stories, 
pe ty Th ymusand V rds: ‘Nove slettes and Short Plays $10; Novels and 


Full-length Plays. $15 
RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 
Dongan Hills, Staten Island, N. Y. 











Look At This! 


Just to get acquainted, to 
prove the accuracy, 
neatness,and prompt- type your 


ness of our work, sang a 
during months 


we — this of May and June 
one-half our reg- 

ular price—or 25c per 

thousand words. Good, leg- 

ible carbon copy furnished free. 

Send manuscript today, and also 

ask for rates for our Criticism Service. 


The Oliver Literary Bureau, Murray, Ky. 








HOW ARE PHOTOPLAYS 
WRITTEN? 


(Continued from page 38) 


often runs counter to censorship. Original- 
ity 1s not, moreover, mere novelty in the 
sense of being fantastic or idiotic. The 
possibilities of fantasy and idiocy have by 
no means been exhausted; the troubte lies 
in finding a producer. The mental coilapse 
which is said to have taken place in the 
modern stage drama, in that its material 
is now fantastic, has not reached the screen 
to any noticeable degree. Ghost stories 
dealing with real ghosts, and dead people 
who return to life are cases in point to be 
avoided by aspiring beginners. 

Originality is a skilful combination of old 
situations or characters with a conflict or 
theme or setting having some novelty or 
freshness of significance. Put o!d people 
in significant incidents with novel details 
and you have an original play, taking a fifty 
per cent basis as was mentioned in the third 
paragraph. Or if the incidents have a new 
slant or outcome, a new twist, it may offset 
much otherwise trite material. Go to the 
next movie for an example of this. 

How to be original consists in being an 
observer ; in seeing the new significances in 
old things, in grasping the novelty of old 
problems. Training and outlook influence 
originality. The new author should look 
at life with unprejudiced eyes and see it 
whote and true; then he should have the 
courage to write of it as it was seen to be— 
not as he has read about it. He must make 
his people conform to movie limitations, 
otherwise he is free. Notable writers at- 
tain success because of their ability to see 
a thing whole and then write about it as 
individuals, not as students of some school 
of technique, or as persons prejudiced by 
what they have been told. 

Are there, you may ask, any rules on 
how to be original ? 

No rules; but a few safe-guiding prin- 
ciples. 

First of all, make up your mind not to 
steal, imitate, or borrow. You can not hope 
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to be successful by “receiving stolen goods.”’ 
The literary fence “gets his” in the end. 

Next, do not be prejudiced. Take up no 
fads of writing. Do not join with fad 
movements and freak styles in authorship. 
There are no new ways to be an author that 
are successful; all the freaks pass into 
oblivion with surprising rapidity. On the 
other hand, have no prejudice against the 
queer and the illogical. They will pass out 
soon enough and be forgotten in the scram- 
ble for the next fad or fashion. 

be a personality, in that you live your 
own life and think your own thoughts; if 
you just can’t think, you just can’t be a 
successful author. 

Never be satisfied with a trite character 
or incident or detail unless by removing it 
vou would injure the dramatic structure of 
the story or detract from its effect. All the 
peop:e and incidents of a story can not 
be original; but the chief characters and 
the big situations should have that bit of 
novelty or freshness called a new twist. 
loo many beginners have not enough pa- 
tience to work out this new slant in a story 
which might with more patience have 
brought them in a return. Patience pays 
money in the long run. 

The story is after all the most important 
3e eternally vigilant to 
is a story—not a mere 


part of the matter. 
see that your story 
recitation of certain events and episodes. 


WRITING FOR THE TRADE 
JOURNALS 


(Continued from page 9) 

Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, 
Per copy, 25 cents. 

Bldg., Clevetand, O. 


Factory, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Foundry, Penton 
25 cents. 
Bulletin, 
Per copy, 


e) 


rer Copy, 


Hotel Insurance I[¢xchange, 
Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. 
Hotel Management, 342 Madison 
New York City. Per copy, 25 cents. 
Industrial Management, 120 W. 32nd St., 
New York City. Per copy, 35 cents. 
National Laundry Journal, 1018 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Ave., 


Per copy, 10 cents. 


ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 

Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 W. 120th St. New York City 





*Fore Nero was a pup, 

I took this typing up. 
Now I can do 
The work of two, 

Why don’t you look me up? 


BADGER TYPING BUREAU 
223 Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TYPING—Manuscripts neatly and accu- 
rately typed by experienced secretary. 
Work done promptly, 70c per 1000 
words, with carbon copy. 

ELSIE SWAN 
Box 114, Genoa City, Wis. 


+ * 
WRITERS! 


Short stories, lectures, songs, poems, all neatly and 
accurately typed for publication—carbon copy free— 
rates reasonable—return postage paid. | Further in- 
formation furnished upon request. 


MRS. M. E. COCHRAN 
Kaycee, Wyoming 























THE TYPEWRITIST 
P. O. Box 995 
Jacksonville, Florida 
MSS. 50c per thousand words; poems 
2c a line. Neatness, Accuracy, Tech- 
nique and Dispatch. 











WRITERS! 
Manuscripts typewritten in correct 
form on bond paper, 50 cents each 
1000 words. One carbon copy. 

WILLARD CHASE 
Meadville, Pa. 











Enhance the beauty of your Kodak 
Li | by having Fy J favorites 
colored and framed. Send 
film n rea state size wanted, 
6x10 or 8x10. "SEND NO MONEY: 
Pa: ay — $1.38 plus small deliv- 
jery Your money back if not 
satisfied. “AGENTS ANTED. 
peore FINISHING CO. 
3668 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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Opening the Door toa 
Broad Market 


How fo Syndicate Manuscripts 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


HOW TO SYNDICATE 


MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 








The magazine 
sections of our 
modern newspa- 
pers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the _ writer 
who will take ad- 
vantage of the op- 
portunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn ae few 
hours’ work into a 
worth-while profit. 


There is practically no limit to the choice 
of subject—anything that interests people 


being 


editor. 


readily acceptable to _ 
As spare time work this field offers 


the feature 


probably the best chance of any branch of 
writing to one who wants to turn spare 


time 


into additional 
gathering and writing about 


income. 


And while 
interesting 


happenings for the newspapers, one is lay- 
ing up a store of facts that will be of untold 
value in more pretentious literary efforts 
later on. 

This brand-new textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for the maga- 


zine sections, ; 
beginner in this branch of writing. 


is a complete guide for the 


It dis- 


cusses the subject thoroughly from every 


standpoint, 


telling where to seek material, 


how to prepare the article, how to proceed 


to sell it, 


help the writer. 


If you want to begin turning spare hours 
into dollars, send for this book. 


22 E. 


and all other points that will 


Bound in Cloth, 188 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


12th St., 


Cincinnati, O. 





THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy of 


22 


USE THIS COUPON 


E, 12th St., 


Enclosed find $1.00. 
HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS by return 


mail, postpaid, 








National Taxicab and Motorbus Journal, 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Per 
copy, 20 cents. 

Teatile World, 334 Fourth Ave., 
York City. Per copy 20 cents. 


New 


The best way to obtain copies of these 


magazines, of course, is to write direct to 


the business office of the publishers for 
them, enclosing stamps in payment for the 
single copy at the prices above quoted. 


Another way to secure them is from the 
various business men in your town or city, 
who will generally be willing to loan you 
their copies when they are through with 
them. You will find, for instance, that most 
paint dealers subscribe for the American 
Paint and Oi Dealer; that most lumber 
firms get the American Lumberman, and 
so on. 

In some cases various of these magazines 
also will be found on file in the public li- 
while there are also a few of them 
sold on the news stands. 


brary, 
that are regularly 


Extent of the Market 

So far, at least, as quantity is concerned, 
there are more magazines published in the 
trade press field than in any other; more, 
in fact, than all the rest combined. Every 
field imaginable is covered, and some idea 
of the real extent of this business can be 
noted from the fact that in an issue of the 
Standard Rate and Data Service, a pub- 
lication for advertisers, the trade press is 
divided into no less than 158 separate classi- 
fications, though many of these, of course, 
are more or less of an allied nature. Al- 
phabetically these classifications run from 
Advertising to Wool, with an average of 
about twelve magazines in each field. So 
far as the average writer is concerned, how- 
ever, there are only of these fields 
that need be considered. These will be 
found classified in detail in the second chap- 


a few 


ter. 

In all there are about 2,000 pubtications 
that would be classed as trade magazines, 
not including the house organs. Of the 
latter there are at least 1,000, many of 
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which offer a market for special articles. 
It cannot be said, however, that all of 
these trade magazines offer an active mar- 
ket, because there are many in the list that 
do not ‘buy any outside material at all, or 
at best so very little that it is not worth 
while considering them as markets. But 
there are so many of these magazines that 
do buy material from free lance writers 
that when you take pause for a moment to 
consider the fact that a great many of these 
publications are issued weekly and semi- 
monthly or fortnightly, you can realize that 
here indeed is a most extensive market 
worthy the best efforts of any writer. 


Rates Paid and Method of Payment 


So far as the financial returns from trade 
journal writing are concerned there has 
been a vast deal of improvement within 
the past two or three years. When I first 
engaged in this work as a profession the 
road was a most difficult one to travel, for 
the average magazine paid a rate of about 
one-half cent per word, while there were a 
great many paying even less than this. A 
rate of as high as one cent per word was 
comparatively unknown in those days. And 
invariably the ru’e was payment on publica- 
tion, which might be within a month, and 
then again not for several months. 

Nowadays, however, there are enough 
trade magazines paying at a rate of one cent 
per word or better that it is seldom neces- 
sary to sell to a lesser market if you are 
capable of writing worthwhile _ stories. 
Furthermore, a great many of these maga- 
zines also have adopted the policy of pay- 
ment on acceptance, and as time goes on 
more and more of them are following this 
practice. While those that do pay on pub- 
lication generally are more or less prompt 
about using material so that one doesn’t 
ordinarily have to wait very long for one’s 
money. 

While most trade magazines have an es- 
tablished rate that is paid for all material, 
with some of them the rates vary accord- 


ing to what the editor may consider the 


Zz) 


Vest Pocket Book- 

keeper (new edition) 
Real Estate Educator 200 ‘ 
Vest Pocket Lawyer 360 “ 
After Dinner Stories 216 “ 
Vest Pocket “Cushing” 128 “ 1.00 

Postpaid on receipt of price. C. O. 
D. if desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Descriptive circular FREE 


E. J. Cary & Co., 143 W. 96th St., New York 


160 pp. clo. $1.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 





WRITERS! AUTHORS! 

Let me put your manuscript in shape for the editor. 
Typing, 50c per thousand words, with one carbon 
copy free. Errors in spelling and grammar corrected 
without extra charge. All work will receive my 
personal attention and will be returned promptly as 
soon as finished. 


MRS. SADIE WARREN 
1512 No. 5th esse West, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 











AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manuscripts; 
work by a professional typist. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Box 309, Park Falls, Wisconsin 


guaranteed 





TYPIST SERVICE BUREAU 


Short stories, 
niail. To 





Typist wants copying to do. 

etc. Prices reasonable by 

MRS. LILLIE PALSGRAAF, 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 














More Money 
for 
BUSY FOLKS 


an opportunity for you to make some 
extra money. If you expect to attend summer 
school, teachers’ institute or teachers’ meetings of 
any kind you will be surprised to. find how many 
opportunities will present themselves for you to 
take subscriptions for The Progressive Teacher. 
You don’t need previous experience—and profits 
begin at once. But if youll SEND THE COU- 
PON we will tell you ail about it. 


We have 





THE PHOGRESSIVE TEACHER, 
Morristown, Tennessee 
Gentlemen: I am 
Progressive Teacher the Send 
without obligation to me your proposition. If I 
accept your agency I desire to work the ne 
territory. (Name of Summer School or County 


interested in representing 


coming season. 


Name 


Address 
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Mystery Stories 
Are In Demand 


All the world loves a mystery. Since 
time out of mind, a clear and open page 
has ever lacked the fascination of the veiled 
meaning, and when some touch of the 
strange, the weird, and even the gruesome, 
has been added to the mysterious, its chal- 
lenge has been the more alluring. 

The most complete exposition ever 
written on this fascinating subject is con- 
tained in this remarkable book- 


The Technique of the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


= =) 


The author’s success 238 ee 
has been due to her 
own experience in writ- 
ing mystery _ stories, 
She has written and 
sold more stories of 


The Technique 
this character perhaps 


of the 
than any other living 


writer, MYSTERY STORY 


A Mystery Story 
Compels a Reading 


When the editor of 
a fiction magazine re- 
ceives a mystery story, 
if the title is appealing, 
and the story begins in 
an interesting way (as 
this book tells how), 
he reads on and on. An editor is only human, 
after all, and the tense situations, the suspense, the 
test of his own deductive powers, lead him on to 
the conclusion. Then, if the whole construction 1s 
good, the idea clever, the plot handled in an original 
way, a check is going to be forthcoming. 


This Book Tells How 


Some of the subjects it treats in exhaustive style 
are: The Passion for Solving Mysteries; Ghost 
Stories, Detective Stories; the Real Detective and 
His Work; Deduction Used in Everyday Life; the 
Real Sherlock Holmes; the Search for Clues; the 
Murder Theme; the Robbery Theme; the Mysterious 
Disappearance; the Victim; the Criminal; the Sus- 
pects; Circumstantial Evidence; Constructing the 
Plot; Maintaining Suspense, etc., etc. 

Handsome maroon-colored cloth cover, gold lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, $2.00. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street 














Cincinnati, Ohio 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: I enclose herewith $2, for which 
please send me a copy of ‘‘The Technique of the Mys 
tery Story,’’ by Carolyn Wells. 











article to be worth, the minimum rate usu- 
ally being one cent per word. 

As a general rule, too, a somewhat higher 
rate is paid for special articles than for 
news stories. Also, the payment for news 
matter is always made on publication, but 
as such material is invariably used prompt- 
ly if used at all, this virtually amounts to 
payment on acceptance because the checks 
for news stories sent in during one month 
are nearly aiways received the following 
month. 

The payment for photographs used with 
stories varies all the way from $1 to as 
high as $5 or $6, with the average about 
$2. 


Who Can Write for the Trade Press? 


This question is a rather difficult one to 
answer, for there are many writers who 
have had years of training in newspaper 
or other journalistic work ; there is a certain 
knack about trade journal writing that can 
only be acquired by a careful study of the 
field, and by incessant practice in the writing 
of such material. Some acquire that knack 
within a very short time, while others keep 
at it for months before they can sell their 
stories with any degree of regularity. 

Considering the matter as a whole, how- 
ever, I would say that the average man 
or woman who has had one year or more 
active training in journalism, preferably 
as a newspaper reporter, could, with a little 
study and practise, write and sell articles 
to the trade magazines. 

This series of articles will be continued in 

the June number, discussing “How to Choose 
a Suitable Subject.” 


He Said It 


“Is there a word in the English language 
that contains all the vowels.” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve just told you.”—Boston Transcript. 






Direct action is the result of a_ well- 
directed mind. 
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THE CRIME AND DETECTIVE 
STORY 


(Conitunued from page 27) 


After reproduction from the negative, the 
prints are of value only for comparison 
with the finger prints of a suspected person. 
Three or four, or even a dozen finger im- 
pressions discovered in various places or 
positions cannot be c’assified and used in a 
search of the classified files of accumulated 
finger print records with any substantial 
hope of identifying the owner. 

Should some suspected person have three 
or four, or only one finger print which cor- 
responds with any of those photographed, 
his presence at the scene of the crime is 
established beyond a doubt. That is, as far 
as those famitiar with the finger print are 
concerned. However, a judge and jury must 
be convinced of that fact before they reach 
a verdict. 

Preparation for introducing evidence of 
this kind in court, consists mainly in the 
enlargement of both the finger prints of the 
defendant on trial, and those discovered 
where the crime was committed. The ex- 
tent of enlargement depends upon the con- 
dition of clearness of the latter. The pro- 
nounced similarities, peculiarities, and char- 
acteristics are numbered alike, annotations 
of which are made on the margins of each 
enlargement for comparison by judge and 
jury. 

Finger prints have been held to consti- 
tute prima facie evidence in both Federal 
and State Courts. Courts of Appeal have 
accepted them as substantiation for convic- 
tions with little or no corroboration. 

Congealed blood prints, fresh blood 
prints, or prints made in any liquid sub- 
stance, whose ridges or depressions may 
have been rendered slightly indistinct, 
would be practically no obstacle in the way 
of accurate demonstration in court as was 
recently contended in an article on this sub- 
ject. There are no two finger prints alike. 
There are, however, many patterns so simi- 
lar they may not be distinguished by the 
naked eye. Due to this fact, the very im- 
portant facts upon which to base an identi- 
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Learn Hotogy? 


Earn {au y $10,000 a year. Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you tearn. New easy 
method. Nothing elise like it. Send at once for free 
book, portunities in Modern Photography” and 
full earticulars. s ial offer open now. 
INTERNATIONAL ciated Ine 

Dept. 2225. 3601 Michigan Ave Chicago, U.S. A. 
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AUTHORS and POETS—Let me type 
your manuscripts and poems; also 
revising. 
BRAND TYPING SERVICE, 
ee Wee Oy Faulkton, S. D. 
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To Those Who Write! Extra Special Offer! 


Get that manuscript to us by May 15th and it 
will be typed, carbon copy included, for 20c per 
thousand words. for remainder of month typing 
50c per thousand words; poems, Ic per line. 


WRITERS’ TYPING STUDIO, 
4038-a DeTonty St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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AUTHORS! 
Let me type your manuscripts; profes- 
sional work, reasonable rates. 
A. SCOTT, : 
Langdon, N. Dak. = 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed accurately, neatly and _ quickly. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, 50c per 1000 words, 

one carbon copy. Return postage paid. 
DOROTHY M. YOUNG 

1022 Commercial St., esi ate Kans. 





PLAYWRIGHTS! 
Insure acceptance for your play. Make sure it_is 
perfect. Constructive criticism, $5.00 per act. Re- 
construction, Advice and “Doctoring’” at reasonable 
rates. Apply for terms. 
ORVILLE D. ADAMS 
1824 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 














EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Technical editorial requirements met. Accurate, 
efficient and satisfying work. One carbon copy and 
correction of minor errors for 60 cents per thousand 


words. 
HELEN T. WATT 


5152 N. Hartwick St. Eagle Rock, Calif. 
Phone, Garfield 7954. 








DISCOURAGED? 
Cheer up! Send your rejected MSS. for 
constructive criticism. Fee only $2 any 


length story. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RELIABLE AUTHOR’S SERVICE 
Box 1494, Orlando, Fla. 
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AUTHORS 


Your manuscripts scientifically typed by 
experts. Neatness and accuracy guaran- 
teed. One carbon copy included. Rates 
reasonable. If you want to please the 
editors send your manuscripts to 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND 
LITERARY BUREAU, 


121 Rose St., Dept 0, Springfield, O. 








HAVE YOU WRITTEN 


PLAY A PLAY? 


We want to read it. Write us at once. We have 
unusual facilities for placing plays with New York 
producing managers. 

PLAYWRIGHT’S SERVICE BUREAU 
1674-A Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








$3. FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply 
incidents, characters, plot, title, markets—everything. 
Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criti- 
cised and revised at seventy-five cents each 1000 words, 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St. Hartford, Conn. 








PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting  illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism., 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our IIlus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$2.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §2.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 














fication are the marked peculiarities usually 
found to exist among the formation of the 
ridges. Sufficient enlargement has made re- 
cognizab!e some distinctive features in im- 
pressions that were very faint in their origi- 
nal state and hardly discernible through a 
strong magnifying glass. 

In opposition to the contention above re- 
ferred to, concerning the unreliability of 
bloody, smeary finger prints, there are the 
following convictions among many, result- 
ing in the death sentences and one of life 
imprisonment. 


In Nevada, Ben Kuhl was sentenced to 
death and later commuted to life imprison- 
ment, on the mute evidence of his one 
blotchy, bioody thumb print, found on an 
envelope near a rifled mail bag. He had 
murdered the stage driver in such a manner 
it was necessary that he support the dead 
body while driving the stage to a suitable 
place to rob the cargo. In this way his 
hand came in contact with blood from the 
wound. In sorting out the mail he left his 
bloody thumb print on an abandoned letter. 
Originally this impression appeared a 
worthless smudge to the naked eye. When 
introduced in court it was readily recog- 
nized as the print of Kuhl’s right thumb. 
His commutation was due to the nascent 
state of the science at the time; his being 
one of the first capital convictions on such 
evidence, which was apparently reviewed 
with skepticism. 

In New Jersey, John Levondoski, exe- 
cuted for murder, was convicted by his 
bloody finger impressions reproduced from 
the linen shirt of his victim. Imagine the 
surface of a linen shirt, and if possible, the 
appearance of a bloody finger print upon it. 
One’s impression wou!d be that it was not 
possible to reproduce it in identifiable shape. 
Nevertheless it was done with conclusive 
results. 

George Brandon was electrocuted for the 
murder of a young couple in the New 
Jersey suburbs of New York, solely on the 
introduction of his finger impressions re- 
produced from the door of an automobile. 


Although one or two finger prints are of 
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no value in effecting the apprehension of 
some unknown person, no matter in what 
manner latent impressions have been left 
upon a surface, if they are discovered and 
properly treated for photography, in the 
great nrajority of cases they wi.l be suffi- 
ciently distinguishable to identify or vindi- 
cate a suspected person. 

Nearly a month after the famous Denver, 
Colorado, Mint robbery, the frozen body of 
one of the bandits was found in an aban- 
doned automobile. His identity would never 
have been known if his finger prints had not 
Due to the condi- 
tion of the body, it was a tedious perform- 
ance for the Denver finger print expert to 
peel the frozen skin from the fingers of 


previously been taken. 


the victim, soak the strips in water, stretch 
them out flat and transfer the impressions 
to paper so they might be reproduced for 
circulation. 

Being a nemesis to those who happen to 
have a copy of their finger prints on file, 
it is quite natural that many attempts have 
been made to permanently or temporarily 
destroy Nature’s intricate patterns of identi- 
ty. Amputation of the digits has been the 
only successful attainment of the kind to 
date. Futile attempts are numerous and the 
means employed vary according to environ- 
ment. 

One young fellow painted the palmar 
sides of his finger tips with a new skin 
preparation. The result was a very un- 
satisfactory impression, but of sufficient 
value to make an instant identification 
Unless the finger is covered suffi- 
ciently to entirely preclude contact of the 
ridges, which would be obvious, such an 
effort is useless. 

Another young man pricked his finger 
tips with a needle every day for three 
months hoping to obliterate the patterns. 
When his finger prints were taken they 
However, he was identified 
within ten minutes. It behooved him to try 
something of the kind. It developed he was 
wanted for murder committed during a 
Fine sandpaper and emery cloth 
have been used to wear down the ridges 
without success. 


possible. 


vere a mess. 


robbery. 
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National Literary Syndicate offers 
market for stories, poems, articles, 
plots, etc. Thousands of publica- 
tions on our list. 











We sell on commission. If you 
have anything to submit, write for 
free particulars today. 


SYNDICATE, DEPT.B 


222 North Western Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 












Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











DEPENDABILITY 


Having made a specialty of manuscript copying, 1 
can put your manuscripts into neat, correct and proper 
form. Rate: 65c per thousand words. Also thorough 
revising. Sample of typing and references from suc- 
cessful authors on request. 


D. M. ALLAN, 
5408 Beacon St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AUTHORS —WRITERS 


The value of a properly typed manuscript is unques- 
tioned. We are in position to offer you a high-class 
typing and revision service at reasonable rates. Com- 
municate with us for particulars of the service we offer. 


SPEED MULTIGRAPHING CO. 
511 Keystone Building Houston, Texas 











Manuscripts corrected and neatly type- 
written, ready to send to the publisher. 
Carbon copy free. Prices reasonable. 


NELLIE CLARK, 
320 S. First St. Vandalia, Ill. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Typing: Errors in spelling, grammar, punctu- 
ation and paragraphing are rectified. A balanced, 
finished transcription of your work, with carbon 
copy, 70c per 1000 words. Verse, 2c per line. 


Typing and Incidental Textual Revision: $1.00 
per 1000 words. Taking into account, with a 
definite objective, the markets for which the 
manuscript is potentially adaptable. An editorial 
service imparting smoothness, and uniting the 
story harmoniously and effectively. 


J. ROBINSON BAYNTON 
809 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tn the Heart of the Ozarks 


That is where I now am, devoting my entire 
time to writing and helping others to write. I offer: 

A new marketing plan that will delight you. 

A monthly prize contest designed to introduce 
my work and aid aspiring writers. 

Letter-perfect TYPING; competent REVI- 
SION;; frank, detailed CRITICISM; conscientious 
MARKE TING of all literary material at reason- 
able rates. 

* . - 

PRACTICAL POETICS—A new, personal, 
fascinating course in versification and song writing. 
Money refunded if you do not find it intensely 
absorbing, practical and easily learned by my 
new method. Satisfaction guaranteed in all my 
work, 

Writers, tell me your problems and let me help 
you solve them. Let’s get together, work hard, 
and attain success! 


W. E. POINDEXTER, EVERTON, MO. 


(Formerly of Kansas City, Mo.) 

















AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


All kinds of manuscripts revised and typed 
in correct form for publisher. Samples and 
prices on request. 

V. C. WALES 
99 McNaughton St. Rochester, N. Y. 














DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
300 Butler Building Cincinnati, 


USE THIS COUPON. 


THE a: RITER’S DIGEST, 
E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Ohio 


Ohio, 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or currency). Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid. 
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It would seem that in this modern age of 
successful alteration of facial irregularities, 
removal or scars, etc., it would not be diff- 
cult for a skilled surgeon to alter the intri- 
cate ridge patterns of the fingers of a per- 
son desiring to shield his identity. Nature 
must have foreseen just such attempts and 
made it an impossible task. The formation 
of the pattern emanates from the cartilage 
next to the bone, growing out in the same 
formation as the skin wears from the sur- 
face. Successful obliteration would neces- 
sitate a practical amputation. 

John Resinsky, notori- 
ous diamond thief, shot and killed May 
Goodwin at Memphis, Tennessee, because 
she double-crossed him in a stolen diamond 
deal. Hoping to escape future identifica- 
tion he sought the services of a beauty sur- 
A conspicuous scar was removed 
from his face, and his features in general 
remodelled. He then had a dummy made 
and fastened to the stub of an amputated 
A few weeks ago he was arrested 

Los Angeles in connection with a dia- 
mond robbery. He gave the name of Harry 
Trafole, but this and all other efforts to 
conceal his identity proved useless when his 
taken. He was soon 
wanted by 


Seven years ago, 


geon. 


thumb. 


finger prints were 
identified as John 
Memphis potice. 

A singular case is illustrative of the gen- 
eral similarity of finger print patterns. The 
completed classification of the finger prints 
of two Armenian boys, twins, both of whom 
were so 


Resinsky, 


served terms in a western prison, 
similar that momentary confusion resulted. 
It happened that one of these boys was 
serving a term in prison at the time the 
other was arrested in San Francisco. San 
Francisco police classified the prints of the 
latter and hurriedly identified them as those 
of his brother, concluding that he must have 


escaped from prison. Upon closer examina- 
tion it developed that although the prints ot 
general class, they 


each were of a same 
differed sufficiently to preclude the possibili- 
ty of such an error causing action that 
would later be regretted. The facial re- 


semblance, general characteristics and de- 
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scriptions of these twins were as similar, if 
not more so, than their finger prints. 

Finger print records from even the most 
remote police subdivisions of the United 
States are forwarded to and permanently 
filed in the National Bureau of Identifica- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The accumulation 
of finger prints in this bureau will soon 
reach the million mark. It serves as a clear- 
ing house for criminal records and informa- 
tion pertaining to them. 

The finger print has developed into an 
indispensable means of establishing identity 
of criminals, and has as we!l, in many cases, 
served to prove the innocence of persons 
charged with crimes in which they were not 
implicated. Finger prints are no exception 
to the rute that is poor unless it works both 
ways. 

Regardless of the fact it is natural for 
the mind to vision jails and criminals when 
the finger print is mentioned, adaptation of 
the science should not be confined to this 
narrow scope by writers. Commercial use 
of this infallible means of personal identifi- 
cation is becoming more popular each year. 
Time spent investigating the possibilities in 
investment, and 
worth 


will be a good 
will reveal an unlimited source of 
while material for the fiction writer. 


(To be 


this field 


continued. ) 


IF 17 were impossible to speak anything 
but the truth in this world, how many times 
would we be insulted. 


a day 
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MARKETING YOUR ARTICLE 
Fred E. Kunkel 


Have you written something which you could sell, 
if you found the right market? 

This was my trouble—until I found myself through 
experience. 
_ This experience ‘is available to you, and as an 
introductory offer I am criticising three articles for 
five dollars, and appending a list of markets. 

Send $5 in check or money-order, with three articles 
—no fiction. 


FRED E. KUNKEL 


Contributor to More than 100 Periodicals in the 
United States and Canada. 


3807 KEOKUK ST. CHEVY CHASE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both pho- 
toplay and magazine field. Send us your 
manuscript in any form for free criticism. 
We will advise you for which field it is most 
suitable. Manuscripts revised, typed, pub- 
lished, copyrighted, sold on commission. 
We are right on the ground here in Holly- 
wood in daily touch with the studios. We 
will help you succeed. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO CORPORATION 
302 Security Bldg., Santa Monica and Western Ave. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA (Not a School) 


eee 
AUTHORS—Let me type your manu- 
scripts. 75 cents per thousand words. 
Simple copying guaranteed. Accom- 
pany your order with check in full 
payment. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING BUREAU 
230 West Gray, Norman, Oklahoma 




















WRITERS, LET US HELP YOU! 


Typing...............+......50¢ per thousand words 
Criticising and Revising. . . $1.25 per thousand words 
Marketing 15% commission on the selling price 

If your manuscript is ready for the market, send 
30c postage with each story. 


WRITER’S REPRESENTATIVES 
6i S. Bates Street, Akron, Ohio 





Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately 
by expert typist on quality bond paper, 
with two carbon copies. Special atten- 
tion given to spelling, etc. Prompt 
servi¢e and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rates, 50 cents per thousand words. 


HOWARD R. SMITH, Franklin, Tex. 











Typing NAILS editors’ attention. Snappy 

Al new ribbons, fine quality paper, nine dis- 
tinctive type faces. 60c a thousand includes 

return postage, minor correcting and one 
and also, on request, a friendly, honest criticism. 
Low rates og any foreign language or technical copy. 
[ also specialize on PERFECT MIMEOGRAPHING— 


sk for samples. 


RUSSELL E. FLAJSHANS, 





-arbon, 


Angola, Indiana. 





TYPING 


Writers’ ageeton, 


Authors’ and 
c per thousand words 


Carbon copy. Work done according to editorial 
requirements, by experienced typist. 

AUTHORS SERVICE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 36 Gallatin, Tennessee 











DOES YOUR MANU 
EDITOR'S 


SCRIPT CATCH THE 
EYE? ?? 


“Qual ty Backed by cal : 
1 your typin é nd 
AUGUST 
4247 Boyd Avenue 


“NNIGER, “JR. 


New York 
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Let me type your manuscripts; 
teed work by a professional 
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typist; also revising. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Ebensburg, Pa. 


415 VW. harsoneaneate St; 





HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 
A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
BETHEL, CONN. 











In answering Advertisements 
Please say you saw it in 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST — 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
August 24, 
monthly at 


MANAGE. 


1912, of 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
Cincin- 


the WRITER’S DIGEST, published 
nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1925. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared W. L. Gordon, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of the WRITER’S DIGEST 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc. of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula 
tions, printed on the reserve of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, m2 maging editor, and business manager are: 
Publisher—Edward Rosenthal... Cincinnati, O. 
Editor Ww. L. Gordon Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—W. Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—G. J. Weber Cincinnati, O. 

2. That the owners are: 

Edward Rosenthal Cincinnati, O. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 

None. 

4. That the two 
names of the owners, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they sooner upon the books of the 
company but also, in the cases where the stockholders ot 
security holder appears we the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than as so stated by him. E 
W. L. GORDON, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this twenty-third 


day of March, 1925. 
A. M. SCHONEBERGER 
(My commission expires Dec. 28, 1927.) 


next above, giving the 


paragraphs 
and security holders, 


stockholders, 


[Seal] 
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TOOLS ARE NECESSARY, BUT — 


By Frep B. MANN 


Young Roger De Coverlet was determined 
to become a The novel was the 
form of expression which he chose. 

So Roger bought a typewriter, four dozen 
pencils, a sharpener, five hundred sheets of 


writer. 


paper, six erasers, twelve notebooks, a gross 
of scratch pads, a 
colored cards, 
worth of 


case with many 
hundred en- 
postage 


filing 
different one 
velopes, five dollars 
stamps, a fountain pen 
he could think of. 

And each day he cleaned the typewriter, 


soaking it in bluing, 


and whatever else 


revived its ribbon by 
and then running it through the rollers of 
his mother’s clothes-wringer, sharpened his 
penci's, put a keener edge on the sharpener, 
put new life in his erasers by boiling them 
notes in his notebook under 
reperforated his scratch 


in milk, made 
various headings, 
pads so the sheets would come loose easier, 
polished the filing case, worked on an elab- 
orate card system—Date Sent Out,” “To 
Whom,” “Title of Novel,” “Number of 
Words,” “Date Returned,” “Date Sold,” 
“Royalty Agreed Upon,” “Date Published,’ 
“Royalties Received,” “Favorable 
views”—stamped a return address on en- 
cleaned his 


Re- 


ve‘opes, re-inked the 
fountain pen and refilled it, wet. a sponge 
so he wouldn’t have to lick postage stamps, 
and a whole lot of other things too numer- 
ous to mention. At the end of six months 
of this, the novel had shrunk to an epigram, 
which was still unfinished, and Roger De 
Coverlet had expired from overwork. 
Over his grave they should have put— 
but didn’t—the following epitaph: 
“Here lies the body of Roger De Coverlet, 
Who wanted to write, but he never got set.” 
The moral is that if you want to write, 
why, darn it, write. Don’t make a clerk out 
of yourself and be swamped by a mass of 
petty detail. All a fellow needs to write 
is a typewriter, some paper and a finger or 


stamp, 


two. 


It TAKES a real hero to laugh with an 
empty stomach. 








Good Photoplays Are In Demand 


Have you ever wondered why the motion picture producers keep on going back 
to the old writers for so many stories? The reason is—they can’t get enough good 
ones by present-day writers. The demand is bigger than the supply—therefore the 
producers have to fall back upon the old classics for their material. But—this mine is 
fast being exhausted, and it is up to the new writers of America to keep the studios 
supplied. Already every manuscript that comes to the scenario editor is being assayed 
by experts, to discover, if possible, a genius. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 


has been prepared especi- at the bottom and tells 
ally to train new men and READ ee ae OUR you in an easy way just 
women to meet this de- what it is that goes to 
mand. There is an old “It’s worth the money, as good as others make up a story. It shows 
; that I have seen priced at several times eee 

saying that every man has yours.”"—L. C. you how to isolate a theme 
at least one story in him; couse artainty gies to sce THE ‘IDEAL’ from a group of incidents, 
REET ho 9 e PLAY WRITING which : : s . 

every ‘man has a lot of Sola tir this niceakaa's aasG: & Saas four ar and then how to build 
stories in him—if he can five other courses, but this is the most sensi- those incidents up around 
only get them out. The irk ese this theme into a plot, then 
“Tdeal” Course tells you “One of the best Courses I have found on adding a pinch of action and 
how to get them out—and the market. Worth many times the price.’’— suspense and surprise to 


L. P., Plymouth, Texas. 
down on paper. 


It begins : these other ingredients. 
The Real Way is the “Ideal’’ Way 


because you can understand it—because it twenty big Lessons—Lessons so very com- 
is written for the man and woman without plete that after reading them you can 
previous training; because it is prepared select your theme all by yourself. And, 
by people who have been through the mill by following the Course through from start 
and therefore know how to make you know _ tto finish, write a complete photoplay. Then, to 
what they know. finish it off with, you can follow the instruc- 
The “Ideal” Course is made up of _ tions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 

















Special Combination Offer—lIf 
PLAY WRITING Accepted At Once 


hoosing ir s ao . e ae 99 . y Tr y 
: re eo = ge The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
2. Origin of the Photoplay. |= | ~PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5.00, but if this special 
* eee) ~ offer is accepted at once we are going to include a 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO- 


Photoplay. 
First Requisite of the Writer. 
‘he Theme and the Basic Idea. 


year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 
If you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
Gathering Material for the Story. we will extend your subscription for one year from 
The Stoce: Pict present date of expiration. 


Suilding the Plot. ’ 
Titles—Their Importance, WRITER s DIGEST 


The Synopsis. 22 East 12th St. Cincinnati, Oo. 
Making : d , 

faking the Story Real. ; - MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY —--—=—--- 
The Use of Suspense and Sur- ee - 

prise. The Writer’s Digest, 

Human Interest, Heart Interest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 

and Punch, I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, for which 
Development of By-Plots. send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” COURSE IN PHO- 
Introducing Characters by Ac- TOPLAY WRITING, and § enter | my subscription to THE 
tion. : re "ee t extend j 

Making the Telel Spansels. WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 

Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph, 

Value of a Distinct Title. 

How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts. 

A Complete Sample Synopsis. 
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look for me.”* 


Peter B. Kyne, famous 
author, writing on his 
Remington Portable. 


“IT’S A REAL TYPEWRITER” 


HE Remington Portable has 

won the endorsement of Peter 
B. Kyne, just as it has won the en- 
dorsement of prominent people the 
world over—by its outstanding 
superiority. 

Many present owners, like Mr. 
Kyne, have operated other type- 
writers. In the Remington Portable 
they have found a compact machine 
which meets every requirement, 
built to do beautiful work, and pos- 
sessing every feature common to 


the big machine, even to the four- 
row standard keyboard. 

Why should you continue to write 
in the old-fashioned, slow, tedious 
long-hand, when with a Remington 
Portable you can turn out a beauti- 
fully clear and legible printed page, 
with far less time and effort? Sold 
by all Remington branches, and 
over 5,000 dealers. Easy terms. 

Illustrated **For You— For 
Everybody’” will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Department 24 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York City 


Remington Portable 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER=—IN SALES AND POPULARITY 





